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HA HE RIGHT arm of 2 


‘More Strength to Your Good Right Arm.”’ 





the farmer is his faith- 
ful and efficient work 
horse. Well may we adopt 
the spirit of the Hibernian 
toast ‘and add ‘more 
strength to this good right 
arm.”’ 

In the draft animal, used 
for pulling plows, cultiva- 
tors and heavy loads of all 
kinds, weight is an essen- 
tial element of strength 
and usefulness. We are 
to-day using farm work an- 
imals that will average 
from 150 to 200 pounds 
greater weight than those 
of ten years ago, and ten 
years from now we will be 
using, or wanting, animals 
200 pounds heavier than 
those in use to-day. 

How are we to get these 
larger animals? We shall 
probably buy many of 
them as we have in the 
past, but so long as we de- 
pend on buying our work- 
stock they will be too few 
in numbers and of inferior 
quality ~No country ever 
maintained farm work- 
stock in sufficient numbers 
or of high efficiency 
through purchase. The 
type of horses bred in a 
country is the type used. 


for doing economical farm 
work, is well illustrated 
in the Percheron stallion 
on this page. 

If farm work - stock 
that will meet the increas- 
ing demands for more 
weight, which alone gives 
power to pull the larger 
modern implements is de- 
sired, then breed only to 
stallions of larger size. 

Quality is important, 
but our native mares have 
that in. abundance, and in 
selecting their mates for 
breeding it is more impor- 
tant that the weight be 
obtained, while preserv- 
ing the quality as far as 
possible. 

We cannot buy our 
work-stock Doing so in 
the past has been our un- 
doing and we cannot buy 
the mares required tobreed 
the heavier work animals 
needed; but we can buy 
the fewer sires needed to 
increase the size and effi- 
ciency of the horses bred. 

Let every man who 
breeds a mare this spring 
with a view to producing 
a farm work animal insist 
on size in the sire—quality 














If we use larger horses and 


A PRIZE-WINNING PERCHERON STALLION. 


and size, but not quality 








mules in the future, as we 
most certainly shall, then those bred will be larger. 
- But the breeding of horses requires a large investment and much 
time. It, therefore, follows that if we increase our breeding, and 
through our breeding the weight and efficiency of our farm horses, 
we must do so slowly and at great expense. Whether we breed or 
buy the expense is the more important matter. As intimated, we be- 
lieve the expense of buying farm work-stock in sufficient numbers 
and of needed efficiency ig impracticable. It is equally impracticable 
to buy large numbers of females necessary to breed this work-stock. 
But one feasible plan remains, we must buy the smaller number of 
sires necessary to produce the heavier animals we shall need, when 


'} crossed on our native mares. 


This is the season when horse breeding receives most attention. 
The kind of sires needed to breed: to our native mares to*produce the 








strong, muscular blocks, weighing 1200 to 1500- pounds, so desirable 
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without size. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





OUR 
Farmers. Work 
Engines 
For Heavy, Constant Duty 


Gasoline or Kerosene 


. 


1% to.15:H. P. 
Highest Quality. Moderate Price. 
Orders Shipped the Day Received. 
Address, 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 


Charlotte, N. C. 
WE BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE, REPAIR, 
. REBUILD, APPRAISE 
ENGINES, BOILERS, GASOLINE EN- 
GINES, CORN MILLS; FEED MILLS, 
FLOUR MILLS, SAW MilULS, SHINGLE 
MILLS, LATH MILLS: 











Fairbanks-Morse 
Oil Tractors 








we 
7 RNY ; 

MA lv 

15-25 H. P. 


The power of 15 horses concentrated in a 
single machine. 

Easily handled—everything that requires 
the operator's attention in easy reach. 

Single Lever Control. This patented fea- 
ture simplifies handling and makes stripping 
gears absolutely impossible: 

Economical. Develops more than rated 
power on Kerosene, Gasoline or Distillate. 

Engine is our well-known horizontal type. 
used by farmers everywhere. Simple. De- 
pendable. You can handle it from the start. 





Kerosene, Gasoline, 
d Dist :llate 


Details of construction ‘and actual service 
records gladly forwarded on request. State 
size of your farm and general character of 
soil. Ask for Catalog No.FM1007 


Also build 30-60 H. P. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Atlanta Chicago 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA , UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year . - $1.00 Two years ....+ ++. - $4. 

Six months os ° 50 Three:years . . 1. eo 2 eo we ee 

Three months . nee 25 Five years en ee ee 
(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly in:advance.). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 


for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


Average Weekly Circulation, a 1 5 oO ; 8 oO 4 


Combined Editions, 1912, 
ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘‘I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 





Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 
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PREAS & WAKES 
Ser" ~ 


Metal. Roofing lasts longest; } 
is the only real practical roofing oe aa 


Annis Patent. Saflok 


on metal roofing prevents bulging. or leak: 
ing, because sheets interlock and all’ nail 
heads are covered. 

Buy direct from factory—low freightrate 
—low price. You want to know more about 
it. Then sit down and write for booklet. 
Address Dep’t ‘'A.”’ 


Chattanooga Reofing & Foundry Company, 
CHATTANGOGA, TENNESSEE. 





STFOP that high lifting into your 
high-wheeled farm wagon. 


that old i 
) LOOK fear with broken 


A 
’ wheels and pull it out of the 
\\ weed patch from behind the 
m\ barn. 
PYG | 


aban) LISTEN caisiocue says 
Tt BN 4 \. 


about low-down steel wheels 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


F SO, here is a chance for you to make some money with it. September 

15, we are: going to give $30 in prizes for the eight best photographs of 

farm scenes sent us before that time by the young people of The Progressive 
Farmer Family. 

We-shall pay $7 for the best picture; $5 for the second best, and 
then $4, $3 and $2 each for the three best submitted by boys and girls 
under sixteen, and $4, $3, and $2 each for the three best submitted by 
young people—none over 99 years eligible—over sixteen. For all other 
pictures we can use we shall pay $1 each. The only conditions are: (1) 
That some member of the picture-maker’s family must be a subscriber to 
The Progressive Farmer. (2) That pictures must not be made by pro- 
fessional photographers. (3) That they must not be smaller than 3 1-2 
by 3 1-2 inches. (4) That the name, address and age of the maker 
must be written on the back of each photograph, and that postage must. be 
enclosed for the return of the picture if we cannot use it. 

No prizes will be given unless all these rules are complied: with. 

We prefer pictures of farm scenes, the home grounds, livestock, crops, 
etc. Interiors of farm homes. will be acceptable as will also good baby 
pictures. Any picture that tells.a story will stand a chance of acceptance; 
and in awarding prizes the description or explanation accompanying it will 
be: considered along with the photograph. Pictures we cannot use will be 
returned; those we keep will become the property of The Progressive 
Farmer. Anyone may. send as. many as: he wishes; but we. desire at the 
outset to insist that only clean, distinct, well-printed: pictures be sent. 

So; Farmer Boy. and: Girl, get busy. But don’t get im a hurry; you 
have the summer for the work. Learn: first'to loole for beautiful and inter- 
esting: things on: the farm and next, to handle your camera: so:as to repro- 
duce: this-interest' and beauty: in: your prints: 

Aiddress all. photographs. and: correspondence: to: 


PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST EDITOR, 
The: Progressive: Farmer: 








| profitable investment, and all about it. 
‘and let us have it by April 25. We shall pay $3 for the best 











for that gear. It will make 
the handiest wagon: you ever 
had on your farm. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 65, Havana, Ill. 
Like bun, wo) 

Fish Bite any time of the year 
. if you use Magic-Fish-Lure. es6 
» fish bait ever diseovered. Keeps you busy 
polltag, them out. Write to-day and get a 
«x to help introduce it, nts yi 
J. BP. - Louis, Mo 


F. Geogory, Dept. 72; 








is yours; no matter what you | 
are up against, if you own a 


Fish Brand Reflex Slicker 


The-coat that keeps out 
ALL the rain 
On: every label 
we print plainly 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
and 
we mean it. 


$3.00 


Everywhere 





if not at. your 

ealer's, sent 
prepaid on. re- 
ceipt of price. 
Send for illustra- 
ted folder de- 
seribing this and 
other Fish Brand 
garments, 


“ SOWER's 


fsx AND A. J. TOWER CO., 


BOSTON 








Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 213 

oe Om © ae a) 
LASTER BOAR 0 

iN PLACE OF LATHS ano PLASTER 
4 Saves money in material, time and labor, 
Made in sheets 32x36 inches. Easily nailed to 
the studs and is ready for plaster or paint. 
-75 peri Sq. ft. 
E 3 Will not shrink, warp or crack. Proof against 
ig .j FIRE, SOUND, VERMIN, HEAT and COLp. 
a Write for sample and prices. 
THE HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO., HAMPTON, VA, 
omen 














SWELL, NIFTY SUIT 


. whe 


i Most marvel- 
Get in Quick! ous tailoring 
offering ever made! Be our sales- 
managerim your town—$250 
a month. Enough coin to fill your 
pockets. Nifty suits for you to wear 
—ALL FREE. Make $60 to $75 a 
week selling our nifty suits. It’s 
easy! Orders turned over to you. No 
experience, no money necessary. 


We Pay Express 
on Everything 


You pay nothing —absolutely nothing. }a@ 
EVERYTHING guaranteed too. Y 


Write— Hurry 1 Senda postal} 


card right 





away for this greatfree offer. Never an 
thing like it Get our book of beautiful 
samples and full particulars— all free. 
You assume no obligations whatever, so write at once. 


American Woolen Mills Co. 
Dept.433 GHIGAGO, ILL. 














made to your measure, 
atest style, would you be will- 
ng to p and wear. it, show 
t to-your friends and let them see our 
beautiful’ samples: and ing new 
styles? 
Could you use $5.00 a day for a little 
spare time? Perhaps I can offer you 
asteady job. If you will write mea £ 
letter or a: postal at once and say: 
“Send me your special offer,” 1 will 





| a samples and: styles: to pick 
gend you S ~ ty 


from and my. beral offer. 








DO YOU OWN AN AUTOMOBILE? 


If so, we want you to tell us about it—the kind, the cost, its 
usefulness, the cost of upkeep, whether you have found ita 
Make your letter short, 





letter of not more than.500 words, $2 for the next and regular 
space rates for all. others we can use. 


HAVE YOU AN INDEX? 


If you have preserved the copies: of The Progressive 
Farmer for the year 1912 and would like to have an index that 
will enable you to readily find any article or editorial on any 
subject discussed during the year, send us your name and 
address. Wefurnishan index free of charge to any reader whe 
saves his copies of The Progressive Farmer and requests. an 
index. If you have not done this heretofore, 1913.is.a good time 
to acquire the habit of saving all your Progressive Farmers, 
Do this and you will soon have an invaluable reference to all 
agricultural problems. 














TO 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
. Straight to the spot--makes. you 
happy. It’s a man’s size vlug 
from: the. Piedmont section: o 
North Carolina. Get a plug 

from your dealer. 
4 Manufactured by 





9 
$9.000. offered .for certain imven- 

tions. Book**Howto Obtain a Patent’ 
and ‘What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sate at 
our e: in Manufaeturers’ Journals. 


» CHANDLEE &-CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








READER asks: ‘‘Can the richness of a cow’s 

milk be increased by feeding her richer 
feeds?” No; not materially... The quality of the 
milk is an individual or inherited quality of the 
cow. The quantity of milk may be increased by 
rich feeding, but not the per cent of butter-fat, or 
the amount in 100 pounds of milk. 





“HOSE. who grow soy beans this year should 
not fail to prepare a*good seed-bed. The 
difficulty of getting a stand is perhaps the greatest 
weakness in the soy bean. The reasons are that 
seed are frequently bad, but more often it is fail- 
ure to prepare a good seed-bed or planting too 
deep. Test tho seed before planting, make a good 
seed-bed, and don’t plant too deep, and the stand 
is likely to be all right. 





NORTH Carolina reader writes: ‘‘I have a cow 

that gave twenty-two pounds of milk, from 
which was made thirty ounces of butter. Will 
you please let me know what per cent was butter- 
fat in this milk. According to my figures, 
the milk contained 8% per cent. butter.” 
There were 352 ounces of milk and _ thirty 
ounces of butter, and thirty is 8.4 per cent of 352, 
but this does not accurately state the per cent of 
butter-fat in the milk, for the reason that butter 
is not all butter-fat. The standard for good butter 
is 85 per cent of butter-fat, there being 15 per 
cent of water, salt and other matters in butter. 
In fact, much butter contains less than 85 per 
cent of butter-fat, and we fear that such was true 
in this case, unless the cow gives unusually rich 
milk. If this butter was 85 per cent butter fat, 
there were 25.5 ounces of butter-fat in the thirty 
ounces of butter and 25.5 is 7.24 per cent of 352. 
On this basis, this cow gave milk with 7.24 per 
cent butter fat, but we think this doubtful, be- 
cause very rare. It is more likely that the thirty 
ounces of butter contained less than 85 per cent 
‘butter-fat. 





Analyses of Feedstuffs. 


A VIRGINIA reader asks for a statement of the 





digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of corn, 


oats, wheat bran, wkeat middlings, corn 











stover, cowpea hay, and cottonseed meal. They 
are as follows: 

Protein |Carbohydrates Fat 
COVR chs ackceren dba sere 7.8 lbs 66.8 Ibs 4.3 Ibs. 
I cca tena cnaeatena 3° 49.2 ‘* £5, = 
Wheat Bran ---.-.--..- 11.9 ° 42.0 “* 2 * 
Wheat Middlings - 13.0 °° 7 4.5 c 
Cottonseed Meal -- 376“ a4 9.6 °° 
Corn Stover=--...- ay * $2.4 ~ 0.7 “ 
Cowpea Hay ........------ 10.8 “* 38.6 11 

















* 
The “Best Feed’’---No Such Thing, as a Rule. 


NORTH Carolina reader wants to know “‘the 
A best feed for milk cows?”’ 

Such questions are common, and yet no 
good is likely to come from a correct answer, for 
it is seldom practicable to feed the best feeds, un- 
less it. be accepted that the best feeds are the 
cheapest or most economical to be obtained. From 
the standpoint of the cow, the best are not always 
the cheapest or most economical. If we had our 
choice of feeds, we would take good corn silage 
and some good legume hay, like alfalfa or lespe- 
deza for roughage, and for concentrates or grains, 
we would take equal weights of corn, oats, wheat 
bran and cottonseed meal. If the cow is on pas- 
ture, the corn silage may be omitted. 

But such feeds are not the best here in the 
South, when the cost is considered. For roughage, 
corn silage and some legume hay, alfalfa, clover, 
cowpeas, soy beans, or lespedeza, may stand as the 
best and cheapest if grown on the farm, but owing 
to the high price of all salable hays, it is probable 
that the cheapest roughage is corn silage and corn 
stover, or possibly cottonseed hulls, when they can 
be bought for less than $8 a ton, may take the 
place of the stover in case stover has not been sav- 
ed on the farm 

Cottonseed meal is the only cheap concentrate 
available for the Southern dairyman, but to ob- 
tain good, or the best results, some other grain 
may be necessary, especially if the cattle are not 
on pasture and silage is not available. The other 


“ment when it is near maturity. 


concentrates most generally used are wheat bran 
and corn. If there is no legume hay, probably 
bran will be found best; but if such hay is avail- 
able then corn is probably to be preferred, unless 
it costs more per ton than the wheat bran. 

We believe the Southern dairy cow should be 
fed chiefly on corn silage and legume hay raised 
on the farm and cottonseed meal as the principal 
part of the grain ration. 








Sorghum as a Pasture Crop for Hogs. 

MISSISSIPPI reader wants to know about 

A “erazing sorghum with hogs when it is four 
or five inches high.’’ 

Sorghum may be grazed by hogs at any stage 
of its growth. Of course, it contains more nutri- 
That is, it con- 
tains more carbohydrates (sugar and starch) but 
following the general rule of grasses it should con- 
tain more protein, or a larger per cent of protein 
when young. 

In no case is sorghum an ideal feed for thogs. It 
is too low in nutritive value. The hog needs feeds 
rich in feeding value for the best results and this 
is why legumes give better results for grazing hogs 
than do sorghum and the true grasses. But the 
hog requires succulent feed to do his best, and 
sorghum or the general grass pasture is very much 
better than no green feed. In the absence of leg- 
umes on which to graze the hogs, sorghum, even 
when four or five inches high, may prove of great 
value. When sorghum is grazed at this stage 
it should not be grazed closely but so lightly that 
it will continue to grow and furnish feed during a 
large part of its growing season. The hogs should 
not be compelled to depend on this grazing alone, 
but should have some grain feed or some feed rich+ 
er in nutritive value. 

Corn alone is not a suitable grain feed for hogs 
grazing sorghum because both are deficient in pro- 
tein, but sorghum grazing and a mixture of five or 
six parts of corn to one part of tankage should 
give excellent results. 


Phosphoric Acid Needed. 
A N ARKANSAS reader writes: “My land is 





light sandy upland that has been cultivated 

some one, some two and some three years. 
Cotton grows from four to six feet high and makes 
half to three-quarters of a bale per acre. What 
fertilizer shall I use? Does potash make stalks 
only? I need something to make fruit and to 
make the bolls open earlier.” 

Potash makes or helps to make, both stalk 
leaves and fruit and is not used in making stalk 
only. When the soil is deficient in available pot- 
ash, an application, while tending to keep the 
plants green longer, will materially increase the 
yield of lint. Where the cotton tends to suffer 
from rust, potash will reduce the injury. Arkan- 
sas soils are generally sufficiently well supplied 
with potash for cotton and corn and other field 
crops. 

Since our reader says his land makes sufficient 
growth of stalk, but that he needs something to 
induce better fruiting and earlier opening or ma- 
turing of the bolls, we suggest 400 to 500 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre, put in the drill before 
planting. It is also possible that more distance 
between the stalks, giving more sunshine to the 
plants, would also aid toward this end. 





How to Secure Easy Churning. 


NORTH Carolina reader writes: ‘Will you 
A tell me why my cow’s milk is so hard to 

churn? I always have to churn about an 
hour and frequently an hour and a half. The 
cow is about three years old, with first calf, about 
four months old.” 

The following are the causes of difficult churn- 
ing, given by Michels in his book on ‘Market 
Dairying’: (1) Thin cream, (2) low temperature, 
(3) sweet cream, (4) churn too full, (5) too high 
or too low speed of churn, (6) colostrum of milk, 
(7) advanced period of lactation, and (8) abnor- 
mally rich cream. To these might be added the 
character of the butter-fat, and abnormal fermen- 
tations. 

Now, 
means: 


jet us see what each of these causes 









Thin cream: Cream rich in butter-fat w 











churn easier than thin cream, because the fat & 
globules are more numerous and closer together, 
Too rich cream, however, is also objectionable. * 







medium rich cream, about 30 per cent butter-fat, 
is probably best. 

Low temperature: As a rule the cream should 
be churned at a temperature of from 55 to 60 de 
grees. This temperature should require the 
churning to last from 30 to 40 minutes. Of cours 
the ripening and the richness and other charac- 
ters of the cream will affect the length of churn- 
ing at any given temperature. 

Sweet cream: Properly soured or ripened cream 
will churn much more quickly than sweet cream. 
Sour and sweet cream should not be mixed ju 
before churning. When cream is ripened too 
slowly or at too low temperatures, the undesir- 
able bacteria increase too rapidly in proportion 
the lactic, or desirable bacteria, hence cream 
should not be kept too long. At least, a quick 
ripening usually gives best results. The cream 
should be ripened at around 70 degrees, with @ 
lower temperature in finishing the ripening. he 
cream should also be stirred frequently during 
the ripening. It is also a good plan'to add good 
clean-flavored sour milk, at the point of curdling 
to the cream to reinforce the lactic acid, or desir- 
able bacteria. 1 

Speed of churn: If the churn is run either 
fast or too slow, it lessens the concussion or agi- 
tation of the cream and prolongs the churning 
period. In this case, neither cause 7 nor 8 can 
operate as a cause of the difficult churning, bee 
cause the calf of this cow is four months old. 

Ripening the cream properly lessens the 
cosity of the cream and makes churning more 
easy, while abnormal fermentations, due to 
development of undesirable bacteria, are respon- 
sible for frothing, foaming, bad flavors, and othe! 
troubles. 4 

Attention to the matters here mentioned, with 
clean milk and the use of a thermometer, should 
enable our reader to overcome her churning 4 


culties. 
A is the cheaper to buy, a mixed fertilizer 

$20 a ton having the following analysis, } 
buy cottonseed meal at $30 a ton and acid phos 
Phate at $15.50 a ton and mix his own fertilizer 




























































































Another Fertilizer Problem. 
MISSISSIPPI reader wishes to know whic 





Water soluble phosphoric acid.... 8. per cen ad 
Citrate soluble phosphoric acid.... 2. per cen 
Available phosphoric acid ........ 10. per cenj 
Nitrogen (from cottonseed meal) .. 1.65 pere n 
EE 8h ibhes sows: Sea 1.50 per cen} D> 


This fertilizer has 10 per cent of phospho ic 
acid, 1.65 per cent nitrogen and 1.50 per cent po 
ash. A fertilizer having the amounts of ple 
foods contained in one ton of such a mixed fertil 
izer may be obtained by mixing the following: 














Nitrogen |Phos. Acid 
500 lbs. Cottonseed Meal 33.00 Ibs 12.5 Ibs. 
1200 “* 16 per cent. Acid Phos.|____________ 102.0 “Lae 
2." tet eee 
1900 ‘ Total 33.00 Ibs. | 204.5 Ibs. 
Plant foods in 1 ton of the 
ready mixed fertilizer | 33.00 “ 200.0 “* 














At the prices quoted for cottonseed meal ar 
acid phosphate and an estimated price of $14 pe 
ton for kainit, the home-mixed fertilizer woul 
cost $18.20 for the 1,900 pounds or for a fertil 
containing as much plant foods as a ton of th 
mixed goods. a | 

Our reader, however, has placed the price a Tif 
tle too high for cottonseed meal in east Mississ 
for at the present time it should be bought for 
than $30 aton. It is apparent, however, that thi 
mixed fertilizer is not too high, for the manufaé 
turer should ‘have around $2 a ton for mixing ani 
handling the mixed goods. 4 

But on the other hand, on Mississippi soils, f@ 
ordinary crops, the potash in the mixed goods ¥ 
probably be useless and our reader can therefol 
obtain as good a fertilizer, as many pounds of us¢ 
ful plant foods from the 500 pounds of cottonsee 
meal and 1,200 pounds of 16 per cent acid pho 
phate, or 1,700 pounds as from 2,000 pounds @ 
the mixed fertilizer and these equal values # 
plant foods will be obtained in the home-m 
goods for $16.80 as against $20 in the m 
goods. When, however, there is only a differe 
of around $2 a ton between the ready-mixed 
tilizer and the home-mixed, it will not pay 
farmer to mix his own fertilizer where he is u 
small quantities. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 


























2 ILI. buckwheat make a good plant to sow for 
5, bees?” Yes, a very good one. Sow a small 
piece early in spring and when that is well up sow 
-another and so on till late July or August, so that 
‘you will have some coming into bloom in succes- 
‘sion. 



















































































Ee HAT is the earliest okra, and what is the best 
bean to plant to run on corn?” Perkins Long 
od is the earliest okra I have ever tried, and 
erger’s Green-Pod Stringless is the best white 
‘climbing bean. It is an improvement on the old 
“Dutch Caseknife, and the dry beans are as good 
fas Navy beans, and do better in the South than 
‘Navy beans. It also makes a good snap, but is 
‘not entirely stringless as the name would indicate. 





'A READER asks: “Do you think it well to use 
3 for tobacco a fertilizer carrying as much as 
'6 to 7 per cent of potash?”’ Yes, I would make a 
“tobacco fertilizer that carries 10 per cent of potash 
"in a sulfate. Mix 900 pounds of acid phosphate, 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda, 600 pounds of pure 
“dried blood and 400 pounds of high-grade sulfate 
Pof potash to make a ton and you will have the 
best tobacco fertilizer I know of, if used at rate of 
/500 to 700 pounds an acre. 





P£\N LAND in wheat that was covered with ma- 
nure before seeding I want to use nitrate of 
‘80da, and want to know when to apply it.” I 
“would not apply it at all. You seem to have used 
‘only stable manure on the wheat and that wiil 
give you all the straw you need. Then if you ap- 
»ply nitrate of soda you will simply be making a 
theavier straw and will have the wheat lodging. 
Better give it a dressing now of acid phosphate, 
300 pounds or more an acre to stiffen the straw 
‘and make grain. 


BN 
% 





FARMER writes: ‘Land I intend for cotton is 
covered with cornstalks that have been cut 
down with a stalk cutter but not cut up much. 
Neighbors tell me to burn them, but I do not like 
this. What would you advise?” Never burn any- 
fhing that will decay in the ground. As one of our 
writers recently said, ‘“‘You can’t make humus out 
fof smoke,”’ Run the disk harrow over the stalks 
Doth ways well weighted and it will chop them up 
‘enough. Then turn them under with good deep 
Plowing and you will have no trouble from them, 
t some benefit. 


Notes for the Flower Lover. 





N THE flower garden, the gladiolus is now to 
be planted, if not planted earlier. In most 
™ parts of the South these should be planted in 
date February and March, for being quite hardy 
they will not be hurt by late freezings, and the 
flowers will be earlier. I am planting about 2,000, 
as I find a good sale for the cut flowers. 

* * & 


' Let the bulbs of the tulips and narcissus ripen 
md the tops get yellow and then lift them and 
eure for fall planting. I sow seed of China asters 
bn a border early in April to furnish me plants 
for setting where the tulips and narcissus have 
meen, and I get splendid flowers in the late sum- 
mer, and save my own seed for the next year 
from the finest flowers. 
3 * * * 

* I have about 200 seedling dahlias in boxes and 
ater they will be set in the garden. I prefer to 
Brow dahlias from seed, as they bloom late ia 
Summer and during the fall, when the weather is 
better for the flowers, which are seldom good in 
mot weather. Still, I select the best and carry the 
roots over the winter buried in the garden in 
nks like potatoes. 

* *s * 8 

i. Canna roots I put in a warm place to sprout 
before setting them outside, but if it is not con- 
venient to do this the dry roots can be planted 
ow. 

5 * * * 

In* the greenhouse I have also thousands of 
seedling coleus coming on. These will be potted 
ater and grown on till June before planting. I 
at many varieties of colored foliage from seed 
ind the plants make a fine show in the beds. 

* * * 

- Scarlet sage is one of the most showy bedding 
lants. I start them early from seed in the green- 
mouse, but good plants may be had from sowing 
m the open border and transplanting later. A 
bed of the Bonfire salvia makes a wonderful show 
bloom clear till frost, and one can easily save 
own seed. In fact, the seed are largely grown 
she South for the Northern seedsmen. 



































Phlox Drummondii makes one of the prettiest 
bedders and does not mind dry weather, but 
blooms all summer. Sow the seed where they 
are to remain and thin them slightly. They will 
bloom earlier if sown in the fall for the plants 
winter well. 

* *¢ * 


One of the most showy things in early summer 
is the Oriental poppy. This is a perennial hardy 
plant, and the seed should be sown where the 
plants are to remain, and thinned out. After 
blooming, they seem to die down, but let them 
alone and they will shoot up in the fall and keep 
green all winter and last for years. 





Among the Potato Growers. 


Y INVITATION of the Eastern Shore Virginia 
B Produce Exchange I attended a farmers’ 
meeting down near the tip end of Cape 
Charles on March 26. Tho I was born in the ad- 
joining county of Accomac, I had never been down 
to that lower end before. The meeting was at 
Capeville, eight miles south of Cape Charles City, 
the terminus of the N. Y. P. & N. Railroad. They 
have now a short line of railroad running down to 
the end of the Cape, but I was taken to Capeville 
in an automobile, and it seemed that every one of 
the prosperous truck growers there has his motor 
car. I was surprised at the beautiful section be- 
low Cape Charles City; the well cultivated farms 
and the beautiful farm homes everywhere were 
indications of prosperity. And this prosperity has. 
been largely due to their co-operative method of 
selling their produce. That section seems to be 
almost entirely devoted to early Irish potatoes, 
and nothing like as large an area to sweet pota- 
toes as just above them in Accomac. In fact, in 
riding through the country it looked as tho all 
the land is planted in potatoes. And they grow 
great crops of them, too. The one station at Cape 
Charles City shipped last year nearly half a mil- 
lion barrels of Irish potatoes, and tho I have not 
the figures for the long list of stations on the road 
north of there I know that the shipment from all 
was immense, for, living near the road, I can see 
in the shipping season, train after train, as close 
as they dare run them on the double tracked rail- 
road, passing day and night. 

There were about 500 thrifty-looking growers 
gathered at Capeville, and after the speaking there 
was a big oyster roast, and the finest oysters in 
the world. Our Western friends who get the 
skeletons of the oysters soaked in ice water, have 
very little conception of the oyster taken from 
his shell after roasting on a hot fire. 

They kindly gave me the first address, and I 
‘tried to show them that even with their recent 
prosperity with potatoes, there was a great 
risk in devoting their land almost exclusively to 
the one crop which is so liable to slump on the 
market at times, and that a greater diversity and 
more intensive culture and the use of glass in 
their sunny climate would enable them to beat 
the Lake Shore region because of cheaper produc- 
tion There where the finest of lettuce can be 
grown in simply cold frames and where it is easy 
to get early tomatoes on the market while the 
Lake Shore people are still selling forced ones 
they would bring greater returns than such ex- 
clusive devotion to the early Irish potato. 

Spring is opening early down there, and the 
potatoes are already peeping above ground, in 
March, and field after field was being harrowed 
over preparatory to the regular.cultivation, while 
my potatoes are yet under ground. 

The principal address was made by Mr. West- 
cott, one of the leading spirits in the Produce Ex- 
change, and his statistics were very interesting. 
These men were wise in getting as manager one 
of the most experienced and successful produce 
men in the country, and they pay Mr. Burton 
$5,000 a year, and would have great difficulty to 
find his equal. 

The produce they ship is all sold in advance by 
the carload under their guarantee, a big red star. 
Their traveling salesmen get the orders in all 
the cities North and in Canada, and they know be- 
fore a car leaves the station what it is sold for. 
At every station they have a local inspector to see 
that the produce brought is up to the mark before 
putting the red star on it. 

Then, if the consignee makes a complaint in 
regard to the quality of any carload shipped to 
him, a traveler goes there at once and if the com- 
plaint is just he adjusts the difference at once, for 
the brand must be maintained. The mere mat- 
ter of telegrams often amounts to $25,000 in a 
season. The Exchange is a stock organization, not 
for the purpose of making money for itself, but 
for the growers. They charge 5 per cent for sell- 
ing and a grower can always get his money down 
as soon as his produce is on the car, less the com- 
mission and freight. 

Last season the Exchange sold $3,750,000 worth 
of produce. All the money made over expenses is 
divided in half, one-half going to the surplus fund 
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and the other half is divided among the shipping 
stockholders in proportion to their shipments. 
The capital stock is but $40,000 and surplus fund 
$85,000. Any grower can become a stockholder 
by taking a single share at $5, tho shares have 
been sold for over $18. 

They ship for anyone whether a stockholder or 
not, but the outside man gets no rebate at the 
close of the season. 

This co-operative scheme has brought pros- 
perity to the growers in all that section, and they 
are no longer subject to the depredations of dis- 
honest commission merchants. All along the rail- 
road north of there similar exchanges are being 
established and in New Jersey, the Vineland grow- 
ers have a successful exchange. 

The Peninsula is rapidly becoming the great 
market garden for the cities north of us. With a 
warm light soil and a mild chmate, and rapid 
transportation facilities, the truck business is 
growing apace. In this section the first thing is 
the great strawberry crop, and by the middle of 
April the railroad sidings will be fillimg up with 
long lines of refrigerator cars ready to take the 
berries. Then comes the early cabbage crop, and 
then the early Irish potato crop early in June, 
and by the time these are shipped the immense 
growth of cantaloupes, watermelons and cucum- 
bers load the cars, till the sweet potatoes start 
northward, and these keep up the traffic till frost. 
I farming in the South. From the hun- 

dreds of letters that come to me week- 
ly I find that men everywhere in the South are 
considering the matter of farm rotation, and many 
are working toward establishing a good one, and 
many, too, have found out the value of a rotation 
that brings the legume crops on the land fre- 
quently. Especially is this true in North Carolina, 
which State is advancing more rapidly in improved 
practices in farming than any other State in the 
South. Changes in the methods of soil cultivation 
are always slow, but one great evidence of the 
change and the desire to learn is the greater in- 
terest that is being taken in agricultural educa- 
tion. When we opened the North Carolina Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, farmers 
could hardly be induced to send their sons to take 
the course in agriculture. Now they are crowding 
their sons into the college to study agriculture. 
And it is to the young men who are getting new 
ideas at the college, and to the boys who thave 
been taught that great crops of corn can be made 
by boys, and hence have begun to see the great 
possibilities in the soil of the South, we must look 
for the future advancement. Men who own land 
and are content to parcel it out to Negroes to 
grow cotton until it gets so poor that even the 
Negro will not take it, will be forced out and the 
land will get into better hands. Looking back 
over the past twenty-five years and noting the 
wonderful advancement that has been made in the 
South during that time I have great hope for the 
future. Farmers are getting away from the one- 
mule, toothpick-plow farming, and while the de- 
velopment is slow, it is, notwithstanding, surely 
coming. 

No agreement for the mere redu@on of the 
acres in cotton will ever stand, and the only way 
to reduce the acreage in cotton is to get cotton 
growers to stop the old single-crop planting ahd 
go to farming in a rotation that will shortly en- 
able them to grow more cotton on one-third their 
land that they have been growing on all of it. 

* * * 

One of the greatest difficulties I find with 
Southern farmers is their dislike to a sod. They 
want, if they adopt a rotation, to have one that 
will keep all the land all the time in hoed crops. 
Some years ago I was asked to inspect a farm in 
eastern North Carolina and give the owners some 
advice as to its improvement. It was 400 acres 
of deep and rich reclaimed swamp land fairly 
drained by open ditches. But every acre of the 
400 was in a cultivated crop—corn, peanuts, and 
cotton, and that on land that would make splendid 
crops of hay, in a region where hay always com- 
mands a good price, and where it could be fed 
profitably to stock. True, on our uplands the best 
thing for years to come will be a short rotation in 
which the dependence is placed on the annual leg- 
umes for forage until the land has been brought 
up to a condition in which grass will pay better, 
and a long rotation used. For the present a three- 
year rotation of corn and peas, small grain and 
peas, cotton and clover and then back to corn, will 
do more for the development of the productivity 
of our Southern lands than a longer one. When 
Southern farmers get past the idea that all other 
crops except cotton are merely ‘“‘supplies,’’ and 
learn that there is money in some other crops 
than cotton, when well grown, we may look for 
better farm. practices. In the, meantime, let us 
keep hammering away at them. 





_Notes and Comments. 





AM NOT pessimistic in regard to improved 
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FORTY CARLOADS OF MACHINERY LEAVING FACTORIES OF THE 
Isn’t This Sufficient Evidence to Convince You That Southern Farmers Are 
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Improved Machinery Pays? 


RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY FOR THE SOUTH. 
Right in the Van of Progress, and Also That They Have Learned That 











DO GREEN MANURES “SOUR 
THE SOIL.” 


Mr. Garren Says That They Do Not, 
and Gives Reasons for His State- 
ment, 


OMMERCIAL fertilizers, if de- 

pended upon alone for permanent 
soil improvement, will eventually 
prove a failure. The available sup- 
ply of stable manure is limited and 
as long as King cotton rules, the de- 
mand will always be in excess of the 
supply. The essentially fundamental 
factors in permanent soil fertility 
are humus and nitrogen. Commer- 
cial fertilizers do not supply humus 
at all, and they supply nitrogen at 
too great a cost. Stable manures 
supply nitrogen in too limited a 
quantity and the humus at too great 
a cost. The only solution of the prob- 
lem is to grow a crop of legumes and 
in the green state turn the whole 
crop in and thereby secure the full 
benefit of the humus and the nitro- 
gen content of the whole crop. 


Why is this method of improving 
our soils and producing greater crop 
yields not more universally practic- 
ed by our farmers? Entirely, I be- 
lieve, from one misconception, green 
stuff turned in sours land. This 
view, doubtless, gained its prevalence 
from the fact that the first process 
in decay is fermentation, and there- 
fore the development of some acid. 
But that this acid is readily disposed 
of and does not to any appreciable 
extent permanently affect the soil or 
decrease crop yields, can be easily 
learned by looking deeper into the 
subject. 

“But,” some one says, “I turned 
under a heavy green crop and the 
succeeding crop was almost a fail- 
ure.” Just like the man who has a 
sick cow; bores into her horn, finds 
it hollow, and concludes his cow is 
afflicted with that terrible malady, 
hollow horn. “Just as if the poor 
cow’s horn had not always been hol- 
low. So the man who turned in a 
crop of green manure and finds his 
next crop short, concludes that the 
acids have ruined his crop. The 
causes are entirely different. The 
chief, if not the only one, is that the 
moisture supply has been cut off. 
Growing crops are nourished by ca- 
pillary water. The smaller the open- 
ing, the higher the fluid rises. The 
flame of a lamp is fed by the oil that 
rises through the openings in the 
wick. These are very small. If we 
wish more light, why not take out 
the wick and insert in its place some 
wheat or oat straws? By this pro- 
cess we would not get any light at 
all. The oil could not rise to the 
top of this wick. 

Something like this happened to 
the man who.turned in the green 
stuff. According to the common 
idea, he wished to cover it all up 
completely. This required that the 
sod be completely turned over. This 


process, aS can be readily seen, 
creates a layer of green stuff be- 
tween, say, the soil and the subsoil. 
Being in an undecayed state the 
openings through it are too large to 
admit of ecapillarity. During the fol- 
lowing summer when the drouth pre- 
vails, the growing crop fails to meet 
expectation from want of moisture, 
not from acids in the soil. 


We overcome this difficulty by 
thoroughly incorporating the green 
stuff with the soil before planting. 
Do this by rolling down the crop if 
a heavy one. Then at right angles 
to the rolling cut up with a sharp 
disk harrow. Then turn land and 
the green stuff will be mixed with the 
soil and capillarity will be maintain- 
ed. A bumper crop, acid or no acid, 
will be the result. 

All the acid generated in the pro- 
cess of decay is readily dissolvable 
in water and any excess is carried 
off in the drainage water. This ap- 
plies to well drained lands. - Un- 
drained, or poorly drained, lands are 
going to become sour whether you 
turn in a sprig of green stuff. 

Remember the same process of 
decay that is generating acid is also 
liberating ammonia. Ammonia is an 
aJkali and counteracts an acid. In 
decay these two processes counteract 
each other, leaving the soil neutral. 
On this point let me quote a higher 
authority. Dr. H. W. Conn, in his 
most excellent work on Agricultural 
Bacteriology, page 121, says: 


“Decomposition in itself will 
also produce an alkaline condi- 
tion, since the ammonia result- 
ing from ammoniacal fermenta- 
tion will neutralize the acids. If, 
therefore, a vigorous decompo- 
sition of organic matter is go- 
ing on, little attention need be 
given to the matter of acidity.” 


In addition to the liberated am- 
monia our soils are also supplied 
with many mineral elements, many 
of whichare essential to plant growth. 
Magnesium, sodium, calcium, iron, 
and sulfur are some of them. For 
illustration, the bacteria that feed 
upon decaying vegetation in the soil 
in their life processes develop nitric 
acid. This acid chemically unites 
with these minerals to form the ni- 
trates, the only form in which plants 
ean utilize nitrogen. Suppose our 
soil is well supplied with sodium. 
The nitric acid, generated by the 
bacteria, feeding upon the legume 
crop we have turned in unites with 
the sodium and gives us nitrate of 
soda. Nitrate of soda, you see, man- 
ufactured in our own laboratory at 
very small cost—so much better than 
buying it in the open market- 

In conclusion, did you ever hear 
of anyone souring land by applying 
stable manure? I know a man who 
by an application of 20 loads, ten 
tons, per acre of stable manure, in- 
creased his corn yield from 12% 
bushels an acre to 64. He must not 


have soured his land. A ton of clo- 
ver hay or corn stover fed to stock 
gives in the resultant manure 780 
pounds of humus-forming material. 
For sake of illustration, we’ll suppose 
our friend fed one or both of these. 
Roughly, we’ll again suppose he fed 
five tons of these to make, along 
with the other feeds used, the ten 
tons of manure applied. So he 
applies to each acre 3,900 pounds of 
humus-forming material that had to 
go through the process of decay and 
generate acid. In addition he had 
all the acid cast off by the animal’s 
bodies to begin with. Yet he did not 
sour his land. Suppose he had sown 
that poor land that could produce 
only 12% bushels of corn to the acre 
in clover and then turned it in green. 
He would not have turned in one- 
third as many pounds as he did. Yet 
he would have soured his land. There 
is such a little in this remote pos- 
sibility of souring land from turning 
in green stuff we can safely classify 
it with “‘moon farming,’ and similar 
notions. G. M. GARREN. 

North Carolina Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


IMPORTANCE OF MANURE IN 
CORN PRODUCTION. 


In a Dry Season Poor Land Corn is 
Always Hardest Hit. 


MONG the many educational ex- 

hibits at the recent National 
Corn Exposition at Columbia, S. C., 
there was one that appealed to me 
as being of especial value to the 
farmers of this section. This ex- 
hibit was from the Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station and showed in a graph- 
ical way the amount of moisture nec- 
essary to produce one pound of dry 
matter in corn when grown on dif- 
ferent soils and under different con- 
ditions. 

They have devised an apparatus 
in which they can grow a stalk of 
corn to complete maturity and meas- 
ure the amount of water that would 
pass up through the plant and evap- 
orate from the leaves from day to 
day and week to week. After the 
plant is matured it is thoroughly 
dried and weighed. From the data 
collected in this way, they have de- 
termined just how much water was 
necessary to produce a pound of dry 
matter under the various conditions. 
Their exhibit showed results from a 
fertile, medium fertile and infertile 
soils with and without an application 
of stable manure. 

The following table gives their re- 
sults: 


Pounds of water required to grow 
one pound of dry corn. 





PENG NEE oicie sos ac sio ek be 392 
Fertile soil with manure.... 347 
Medium fertile soil........ 479 
Medium fertile soil with 

OM aie. dite w x on 341 


Infertile soil 
Infertile soil with manure.. 350 





















































































These results show us that on dif- | 
ferent soils, varying amounts of | 
moisture are required to produce the | 
same amount of plant growth. To 
produce the same yield on the thres | 
soils would require 1.4 times as” 
much water on the infertile soils ag | 
on the fertile one, and 1.22 times as 7 
much on the medium as on the fer-— 
tile. However, the most important 
fact is the remarkable effect of the | 
manure on amount of water requir= | 
ed. Altho the soils have such a wide © : 
variation in their ordinary condition, | 
yet when they receive an application | | 
of manure they each require practi- ~ 
cally the same amount of water for | 
each pound of crop grown. We 
should not forget, however, that the 
total crop on the rich land is much | 
larger than on the poor, and as a r 
sult the water required is very much” 
greater, but the proportion between 
the yield and water consumed is” 
much larger on the poor soil. If we 
had two fields of corn with the plants | 
the same, one on poor and the other | 
on rich land, in a dry season the ™ 
crop on the poor land would sufte 
first. 


The exhibit also showed thas 
amount of moisture evaporated by 
one cornstalk during each hour of} 
the day, and also the amount evapo=" 
rated each day during the week. q 
very small amount is evaporated” 
during the night hours and early 
morning, while the largest amount | 
passes off from 12 to 3 p. m. The 
temperature and dryness of the @ 
are the largest factors in the deters 
mining of the amount evaporated, | 
During the course of one week dura, 
ing the latter part of July, one corn as 
stalk evaporated amounts varying” 
from three to ten pints in 24 hourgs.® 
The day on which only three pints) 
was evaporated, the temperature was) 
barely normal and the day was 
cloudy, while on the day on whic 
ten pints were evaporated, the tema) 
perature reached 98 degrees and th¢ iu 
air was very dry. d 


From the above figures it is easy® 
to calculate the approximate amoun® 
of water that might be evaporated 
by the plants during the course of 
one day = one acre of corn. With 
rows thrée and one-half feet apart, 
and with stalks 18 inches in the} 
drill, we should have 8,400 plants t@ 
one acre. If each plant should evag < 
orate ten pints, which actually hape 
pened in the experiment referred O 
above, we find that the corn plants) 
alone on this one acre would us@ 
10,500 gallons of water in a singlé) 
day. This does not take into ac 
count the moisture evaporated from : 
the ground itself. 

Every farmer should study thesil 
figures until he appreciates the im# 
portance of conserving his moisture 
supply and the role that manur@ 
plays in its conservation® aM 

I. O. SCHAUB. 

A. & M. College, West RaleigWai 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM. 















































































































| GULLIES OR BERMUDA? 


' Our Criminal Neglect of the Former 
and Our Foolish Fear of the Lat- 
ter. 


HAVE noticed quite a number of 
xf letters in The Progressive Farmer 
» on how to stop gullies. Some say 
_ plant Bermuda grass in them; some 
say plant honeysuckle in them; but 
I do not like either theory. Bermuda 
' grass is hard to kill. I had rather 
have a gulley in my field than a row 
> of Bermuda grass down across it. It 
» will spread and in plowing across it 
* your plows will hang some of the 
» roots and scatter them all over your 
> field: In about two years you will 
| have your field set with grass until 
fF you can’t plew it without a four- 
- horse plow. 

“4 I do not say that Bermuda grass 
> will not fill in a gulley, but crab- 
*. grass will fill it in as well as Ber- 
/ muda, and then you will be to where 
-. you can plow across it as well as you 
could if you had not left the grass 
in it. 

Now I will tell you how I stop gul- 
‘lies. I first fill the gulley up with 
* trash, cornstalks, or anything that 
>. will fill up. That is if the gulley is 
| so deep that a horse can’t cross it. 
_ Then I rake, the dirt in and level it 
up, and then I terrace it on a level 
and ditch it up in the low places. If 
the gulley is not so deep that a horse 
© can’t cross it, I don’t put anything in 
»- it but terraces and a plenty of them. 
a F. L. AVERY. 

3 Horton, Ala. 





'. Editorial Comment:—One could 
_ write a volume on why we have so 
». much poor land in the South, and not 
' make the.reasons any clearer than 
' Mr. Avery makes them in that one 
sentence: ‘I had rather have a gul- 
| ley in my field than a row of Ber- 
- muda grass across it.’ 

~ There it is in a nutshell—the fear 
'. and hatred of grass and the failure 
to realize what the soil is worth and 
what gullies mean to the farmer and 
. the country. The farmer’s prosperity, 
' his very living, must come from the 
soil. Poor soils always and every- 
where mean poor farmers, because a 
rich soil is the first essential to prof- 
»-itable farming. Yet here is a farmer 
= who would rather see his soil wash- 
» ing away, rather see his fields cut up 
» with gullies and made steadily poor- 
, er so that his labor and the labor of 
F all who shall follow him shall be 
' harder and less productive, than to 
' have a row of one of the greatest of 
all soil-binding pasture grasses down 
» through his field! 

' It is passing strange that there is 
"one farmer in all the South who 
- values his land so lightly as this, and 
F yet we know, from their actions, that 
| there are thousands. And it is the 
/ ideas they hold—that the proper 
_ thing for a farmer to do is to plow 
-and cultivate his land year after 
| year to raise a crop he can haul to 
_ town and sell, and that the washing 
» and wasting of the soil is a little 
_thing—that have made so many 
worn-out fields in the South, kept the 
F average yields of farm crd@ps so low, 
-and caused Southern farmers, as a 
'elass, to receive less for their labor 
' than the farmer of any other sec- 
» tion. 

— We do not say that our correspond- 
-ent is not a good farmer or that he 
-does not take care of his land, ‘for we 
do not know; but we do say without 
hesitation that he lacks appreciation 
Sof both the destructiveness of soil 
erosion and the value of Bermuda 
grass, and we wish to take this oc- 
Feasion to say a few words on both 
ethese subjects. 

| As for the gullies, we need only say 
Pwhat we have said before: No man 
“Bas any right to let his land wash 
“away. The earth belongs not only 
rus of today but to all the genera- 
y.ons that-are to'come after us, and 





















he sins against mankind and against 
the Creator of mankind who makes 
this world a less beautiful and a less 
comfortable place for his children 
and his children’s children to live in. 
We know that the prevention of soil 
washing is not always easy—often it 
does not seem to be possible; but al- 
ways the farmer must strive to re- 
duce it to the lowest possible point. 
The man who can view with calmness 
the washing away of his land has yet 
to learn the first principles of good 
farming. 

Everything that will help prevent 
the tremendous waste of soil—and 
of wealth, and labor, and achieve- 
ment—now going on through the mil- 
lions of big and little gullies in our 
Southern fields is worth while. And 
one of the best ways to check this 
waste, and to add to the general pros- 
perity of the farmers, would be to 
put much of the steep, broken, gall- 
ed and gullied land now being cul- 
tivated into grass, and to let it pro- 
duce pigs and cattle and sheep, in- 
stead of cotton and corn, and at the 
same time to give it a chance to 
grow richer instead of poorer and to 
add to the country’s wealth instead 
of, as is often the case at present, 
actually subtracting from it. 


There are few things the South 
needs more than grass; and for most 
of the South there is no better grass 
than Bermuda. Of course we don’t 
want it in every field, and of course 
it is hard to kill in cultivated fields; 
but it can be killed, and even if it 
should not be it will always be a 
source of revenue. Land sodded in 
Bermuda is not hopeless; but full of 
promise and usefulness, and it is only 
the farmer who is still joined to the 
idols of constant cropping and of the 
short-sighted farming which looks no 
farther than the season’s end, who 
fears it. If thousands and tens of 
thousands of our scantily producing 
cotton and corn fields could by some 
magic be covered with a carpet of 
Bermuda in the morning, the South 
would be a fairer land to look upon 
and Southern farmers would by an- 
other year’s end be far richer than 
they will be from the crops now 
planted on those fields, if they should 
only be wise enough to utilize the 
grass instead of fighting it. 





Even the Negroes Catch the Spirit 
of Progress. 


HILE pruning peach trees in an 

orchard on the edge of the plan- 
tation several days ago, I noticed a 
“colored brother’? plowing in an ad- 
joining field with a two-horse turn- 
plow. Now, seeing a Negro plow 
with two mules isn’t an unusual 
sight in our neighborhood, but hav- 
ing known this one for several years, 
I kne.v that something had happened 
to cause him to invest in a plow of 
this kind, so I went over to investi- 
gate. 

Coming up to where he was plow- 
-ing I said, ‘‘Well, Iam glad to see you 
turning your land with that plow. [If 
you had been using one long before 
now your yields would have been in- 
creased every year.” 

Of course he could only trust that 
he was on the right line and I atn 
sure he will be repaid two-fold for his 
change of plows. 

As to the change I will say this: 
He and his brother have been rent- 
ing a two-horse farm for several 
years and it never occurred to them 
to buy a larger plow than a Boy Dixie 
to break their land with until I per- 
suaded them to try The Progressive 
Farmer. They have been reading it 
only three months and ‘have already 
begun to profit by its teachings. 

Upon inquiring where his brother 
was he replied. ‘‘He is down in the 
sand hills teaching school, so I have 
hitched his horse with my mule and 
expect to break all of our land as 
deep as I reasonably can.” 


Of course I told him he was doing 
exactly right and I was glad they had 
begun to co-operate even on a small 
scale. 

Now this incident wasn’t much in 
itself, but it just goes to show that a 
man can’t read The Progressive 
Farmer and be satisfied to stay in the 
same old ruts farming with one horse 
and raising all cotton. I trust more 
of the one-horse farmers will learn to 
combine their horsepower and break 
their land deeper, thereby increasing 
their yields per acre. 


Monetta, S. C. R. W. HART. 





Cultivation Begins Even Before 
Breaking. 


O MAKE the ideas in this article 
helpful to others, I will neces- 
sarily have to state something of my 
circumstances and surroundings at 
this writing. I moved to this, an old 
run-down farm, two years ago. I 
was then a one-horse farmer; am now 
the proud owner of a pair of mules, 
and most heartily sanction all that 
The Progressive Farmer has set forth 
in the encouragement of more power 
on the farm. 

Mine is a heavy, close gray soil 
with yellow clay subsoil, pipe-clay in 
spots, originally good, but seriously 
lacking in humus. 

I find that grass sods are a very 
material aid to thorough cultivation, 
and if coupled with deep plowing, 
make a very effective team, serving 
two ends—opening and pulverizing 
the soil, while dragging the hitherto 
unavailable plant foods into proper 
condition to benefit the oncoming 
crop. So I find that the best method 
of cultivation for the oat crop and 
also for the land, if in tobacco stub- 
ble, is to run the disk harrow once to 
the row directly on top, thus leveling 
it down, then across, cutting half- 
back, so as to get a fine seed-bed and 
keep it level. Then drag and sow 
oats and grass seed with drill. If 
you have no drill, then sow ahead of 
the double or half-back disking. 

If sown on what is termed fallow 
ground. the best cultivation for the 
oats and incidentally the land also, 
is to break the ground as early as 
can be done conveniently, edging up 
the furrows. Let it take a hard rain, 
then disk it into a good seed-bed. 
Sow to peas any time from May 1 to 
July 15. When the peas are about 
half grown turn under. Disk in or- 
der, sow to oats, grass, etc. I speak 
from actual experience. This is the 
best method of oat culture and land 
improvement I know, doubling the 
yield in one year and leaving the 
land in better shape. 

For the two years I have been here 
have cultivated the same shifts in 
corn both years and they are now in 
better tilth than when I took charge 
of them. Shall work all except one, 
the same rotation this year, and in 
the fail sow to oats and grass. 

I break my land as deep as I can 
in February, harrow it as nearly ev- 
ery time it rains as I can. Plant corn 
on level with planter. Run over with 
drag weeder just as it begins to show. 
Then harrow is the word, to a mod- 
erate depth at first, gradually getting 
shallow until the corn begins to shoot 
and tassel. Then sow peas broadcast, 
about three pecks or a bushel to acre. 
Then seed to rye for spring turning. 
I want to impress that right here we 
disk ahead and then plow deep, turn- 
ing the rye under to a considerable 
depth just as it begins to head. This 
is a very fine rotation for poor land 
to bring it up for clover. 

The shift I shall leave off this year 
was in good condition two years ago, 
but not inoculated to German clover. 
We have had two excessively dry 
years, so I practically lost my clover 
seed on this plot sown at last har- 
rowing, tho it is better now than it 
was 12 months ago. 

Seeing in Prof. Massey’s writings 
that “he would almost guarantee a 
stand if sown on same land three 
years in succession” I shall seed this 
shift to peas this spring or early sum- 
mer; turn the vines under, sow to 

i eit be. tan iu 


_dzed: before, planting. |, 
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German clover in fall, turn clover 
next spring for corn. 
. Boe. BARDY, 
Keysville, Va. 





Bought Leaves to Make a Corn Crop 


WILL tell you about the acre of 
corn I made with leaves last year. 
The acre was very poor land and 
wouldn’t have made ten bushels of 
corn without the leaves. I broke 
this land very deep late in the fall. 
Laid it off just as deep as a two-horse 
piow would go. Took 32 loads of 
leaves to fill the furrows. Cost me 
$6. I threw a ridge on them and let 
them stay till spring. At planting 
time I took a cultivator and cut the 
ridge down and planted the corn on 
the leaves. I got 35 bushels of corn. 
We had no rain from July 20 to the 
last of August. Think I would have 
made 50 bushels if we had only had 
a season. JOS. PHILLIPS. 
Ararat, Va. 





Relies On the Harrow for Making 
. Corn. 


N PREPARING for corn, land on 

. which I have no clover or other 
growing crop, I always break it deep 
in the fall and let it lie in the rough 
through the winter. When spring 
opens up I break it again the same 
depth I did in the fall and follow the 
plow with a smoothing harrow the 
same day. In fact, I always try to 
harrow all land the same day the 
breaking is done. Then a few days 
before planting time I disk this land 
with a good disk harrow and follow 
this with a smoothing harrow again. 
This done, I am ready for planting. 

I do not bed land for corn. I use 
a Universal Cole planter, which runs 
off the row, distributes the fertilizer, 
and drops the corn and covers it, all 
at one operation.. 

As soon as my corn shows itself I 
start my smoothing harrow again 
crossways the rows. I find that this 
kills all grass and weeds that -have 
started, besides cultivating the corn. 
After this I use a Globe cultivator 
with small hoes to keep from throw- 
ing up a bed when the corn gets old- 
er and the roots begin to run. I get 
some old cultivator hoes that have 
been worn off short so they will not 
go so deep, and continue with these 
until my corn is laid-by. This leaves 
it level. W. M. ROUNDY. 

Morrisville, N. C. 





Don’t Put Soy Beans in Too Deep. 


N A PLAT of two acres we sowed 
a half-and-half mixture of Black 
peas and Mammoth Yellow soy beans, 
adjusting the drill to sow six pecks 
per acre. The soil was very fine and 
loose and the drill plows sank into it 
deeper than we thought, putting the 
seed down about three inches. The 
cowpeas came up O. K., but not one 
in a thousand of the soys ever reach- 
ed daylight. JOHN B. LEWIS. 
Lawreneeville, Va. 





I cultivate when my neighbors 
have quit. When corn is tasselling, 
go through with one horse, 14 or 16- 
tooth harrow. Also I would culti- 
vate cotton and potatoes as long as I 
could get between the rows.—George 
R. Proctor, Huntsville, Ala. 





In regard to shalu I tried some last 
year and like it fine. It is fine for 
horses in a green state and it is also 
excellent for chickens. I mean the 
seed. I have some seed but none to 
sell.—Rufus Copeland, Rich Square, 
N. C. 





Since grass and weeds should never 
become troublesome in the crops ex- 
cept in extremely wet seasons deep 
cultivation can only be justified dur- 
ing such seasons. 





The early cultivation of the crops 
can never be effective or economical 
until the land is thoroughly pulver- 
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A Promising Oat Crop. 


N SOWING my oats last fall, I fol- 
lowed your suggestion and made 
the planting northeast and south- 
west. The results thus far have 
been most satisfactory and I am 
thoroughly convinced that even if I 
do not realize anything, either in 
hay or grain, the benefits to the land 
have been of more value in prevent- 
ing washing and leaching than the 
cost of seed and planting. 

It may be of interest to detail the 
method followed. After: my cotton 
and corn crops were laid-by I put my 
disk plows turning the land to a 
depth of from seven to ten inches 
and left it in this condition for sev- 
eral weeks. I then harrowed with 
tooth or section harrows. After the 
tooth harrows, I used a cutaway disk 
harrow, lapping as I went, and in this 
way giving each particle of land a 
double harrowing with the disk har- 
row. The seed-bed was practically 
perfect. Immediately behind the 
disk harrow came the drill, which 
put in from 150 pounds to 200 
pounds of fertilizer and two bushels 
of oats to the acre. The fertilizer 
used was a mixture of three parts (by 
weight) of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate to three parts of cottonseed 
meal. The oats were planted about 
two inches deep. 

The land in which these oats were 
planted is rolling, and had not been 
in cultivation earlier in the season. 

In the lower part of the field a 
small ditch had started, with plum 
and blackberry undergrowth on each 
side. The undergrowth was cleared 
and the ditch thoroughly deeply 
broken with a bull-tongue plow be- 
fore the disk plow turned it. There 
has been no washing and I feel that 
I have reclaimed at least two acres 
of land. 

All of these oats have been recent- 
ly harrowed with a tooth harrow. 
Some’ has been sowed to red clover 
and some to lespedeza. 

Where red clover was sown one 
bushel of red clover seed to ten acres 
was used and about four tons of ma- 
nure to the acre was applied. Where 
lespedeza was sown, one-half bushel 
of seed to the acre was used. 

A top-dressing, where manure was 
not used, of 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda was used, after rolling. 

Early in February I examined the 
root system and learned that these 
extended to a depth of nearly six 
inches. 

I intend to thresh my oats, in 
which I have planted no clover or les- 
pedeza, and*plant in peas, using a 
corn planter and space the rows 
from 20 to 22 inches. I shall use 
150 pounds of acid phosphate and 
give the peas two workings. These 
peas will be turned under for corn 
next year. 

With only fair weather conditions 
I feel sure that the yield in grain and 
straw will net me more than would 
cotton with heavy fertilization and 
that the improvement to the land will 
doubly repay all costs of seed, labor 
and fertilizer. 

A companion piece of land I had 
in cotton last year and I fear it will 
take a crop of peas with no immedi- 
ate returns to restore it to anything 
like the condition of my oat land, at 
the present time. 

I am firmly convinced that more 
fall-sown grain will do more toward 
reducing the cotton acreage and in- 
crease cotton and hog raising, after 
once given a fair trial, than any oth- 
er one thing. 

W. H. JOHNSTON. 

Huntsville, Ala. 





A few years ago I saw a farmer 
Plowing his corn with a bull-tongue 
plow. It was running about as deep 
as his horse could pull it. At each 
end of the rows he would kick off 
quite a bunch of corn roots from his 
plow. I tried to tell him he was cul- 
tivating wrong, but he said he wanted 
to go down and bring the moist soil 
up on top. He was really robbing 
his corn of plant food and destroying 
the roots.—T. J...Davis; Eidson, Tenn. 
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Will Go Upon Your Land This Year? ¥ 








took out, but what brand will you use this year. 


. 240 lbs. of plant food in one form -.ay be worth 


buying fertilizer, 





food when it needs it. You need 


Which contain Nitroge in several forms, feed the 
plant throughout growth. 
of Nitrogen that cannot be washed away. 


to different crops. 


as superior to dry-mixed fertilizers as bread is 
superior to wheat. 


‘The grease must be rendered out, for grease 


\ F : : 
N sticky, undrillable, and sometimes makes our 
them burn. 


\ 
\ 


\ 


Montgomery, Ala. Jacksonville, 


Of course you are going to put back into your soil those elements that your last crop 


There is as much difference in plant foods as there is in pigs or corn, 


For the value of plant food depends upon its form. Analysis alone is not a safe guide in 


You want fertilizer that will supply the Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Potash in forms avail- 
able to the plant. . You want them supplied throughout growth, so that the plant will not lack 


“AA” Brand Fertilizers 


In the chemical manufacture of fertilizers nearly 
Weemploysomesources all of the materials except the chemical salts undergo 
y chemical treatment in large revolving mixers, which 
The Phosphoric Acid is available to the plant at discharge into dens holding from 100 to 400 tons 
all times. apiece. ‘There they compost at a high degree of 
We use the kind of Potash salts best suited _ heat. 
By this process, plant foods that have been insolu- 
In real value to the plant these fertilizers are ble, become soluble, and so available to the plant. 
Home mixed or “dry-mixed” goods cannot equal 
these, because they are only crude ingredients mixed 
The mixing of fertilizers is a task forexperts. together. ; 
Wherever “AA” Brand Fertilizers are used cone 
is no fertilizer. Besides, it makes the goods - reports of bigger crops. ‘Try them this year. Write 


name of our nearest dealer. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company, 


SOUTHERN FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES LOCATED AT 


\ 
\ \ \ Columbia,S.C. Spartanburg,S.C. Wilmington,N.C. Norfolk,Va. Baltimore, Md, 
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480 lbs. in another. 
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nearest office for interesting information and the 






Fla. Pensacola, Fla. Savannah, Ga, 















Get More Good From Guano 


Thousands of dollars worth of guano are wasted that this spreader wouldsave. For 
when guanois applied all at one time, a large partis washed aw#y without benefitting 
the crop. The plantuses fertilizer to make STALK instead of FRUIT. When fruiting 
time comes nourishment is lacking. With this machine you can apply quick acting 
fertilizer at the periods of growth when needed. Practically none islost. You apply 
guano at the time to make fruit—get double the good from it. 


For Sowing Guano and Making a List. 
Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free, 
By removing the cultivatorand attach- 
ing the plow-feetto the side beams, you 
have the best machinein the world fos M& 
sowing guano and throwing @ 
nice list on it at the same trip, 
The hopper holds %4 sack= 
spreads uni- 
formly from 
















The 
Cole Spreader 
and Cultivator 


100 tO 2000 Lister and 
Ibs. to the F 

ace. The aw Side 

Cole force | NE Dresser. 
feed is the best and sim- 

plest known, as noiseless Goatees the 
as a bicycle Every good from 
farmer who doesn’t own guano 


a spreader pays for it 

in, wasted fertilizer. Get a spreader. Stop losing the benefit from your fertilizer. 
Fertilizer applied Cot poet with this machine insures bigger yields. Fer- 

tilizer not washed away! low feet easily attached. Sows guano and threws 8 

good list at one trip. 


“gun right up alongside the plant and distribute guano. 


























The Cole Single-Foot 
Guano Spreader 


It'll save the work of a 
man and a mule every plant- 
ing day. Foi side-dressing 
crops with Nitrate of Soda or 
any other fegtilizer it is es- 
pecially useful. Itenables you to stop the waste of applying all guano 
at one time—make more fruit instead of stalk. It'sso built that you can} 


You can buy Cole machines ofa HoME MERCHANT who adds his per- 
sonal guarantee to ours, Or,ifyou prefer 00 i order direct from the# 
factory at ourlowest cash prices, freight prepaid. 

By using your old planters and distributors or buying anything but the 
Cole you waste part ofyour labor and fail to make the yield you could get 
with Cole Planters and Distributors. 

Write for fnll information. You need not bother to get pen and paper, 
just pencil your address on white margin of this paper, tear off and send 
it to us—we’"l do the rest. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 
Box 300 CHARLOTTE, N. C, 








You cannot afford to miss W. J. Davis & Co.’s 





at La Vernet Stock Farm, Jackson, Mjss., next 
Tuesday, April 8th. 


of Registered Hereford Cattle 


on Um! 


4 BUGGY WHEELS 72.42 $87 | THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, E 
BIG AUCTION SALE 4 in, tread. Tops, ¢ 
ered §aio ‘Repair Wheels, $5.95; soins 42:25; Wage Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is wo 

brella Buy direct. Ask fc 


SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 515 F St., Cincinnati, 0. |’ Farmer. 







It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. 






for Catalog 15 it. Send. your order to The Progre 
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< Beans, Peas, Pea- 

nuts and other seed are accurately 

planted with the Cole. At one trip it 

smoothes the bed, opens a furrow, mixes 

guano With the soil, covers it, opens again, plants 

my the seed and covers them in the most ‘accurate 
% and scientific manner. 


The 
Cole Planter 
No. 7 


known as capillary attraction, that draws up 
moisture from the earth to the seed. 

The loose earth on top is a mulch, that retains 
moisture around the seed. 

Seed fall in plain sight. The wind cannot 
blow them away. None are wasted at the end of 
the rows. The cotton comes upin a straight line 
without bunches. Thusit can be chopped toa 
stand much faster and plowed more accurately, 
reducing the cost of cultivation. 

The Colegives youa quick even stand with as 
few seed as itis safe to plant. 

The saving in seed and labor will more than 
pay for the machine the first season, 


e 
Planting 
3 Gives Cotton a Quick 
j Start—2 chances at 
P a Big Crop. 

; Cotton, Corn, 
4 


ay ete. 


#. Inplanting it puts the fertilizer below the seed 

“for cotton— just above the seed for corn— the 

Way it ought to be. 

; © guano being mixed with the soil around 

#Bthe seed prevents the fertilizer being too strong 
and injuring their power to grow. Just as soon 

the seed sprouts they oung plant is fed. 

Your crop grows off thrifty and vigorous, and 
much cheaper to cultivate than puny, slow- 

owing stuff— gets ahead of cut-worms and boll 

weevil. Stunting pe Se ted! 

You save the work ofa man and mule by dis- 

wibuting guano while planting with the Cole. 
The Cole Planter is the strongest and most 

durable of all planters. Itis the most easily 

joperated. At every point you will positively 

find that its work is best. It plants cheaper and 
iter than any planter ever built. 

® . Thesteel Coulter breaks the crust— throwing 

the trash and dry top earth into the middles. 

he long steel sword presses out a firm V shaped 

q tl ; . 

: € pressure causes the earth to become com- 

pact just beneath the seed, creating what is 
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Write us for Catalogue 


Our Free catalogue tells all about the famous 
Cole Planters and Labor saving distributors, 
Shows how to get more good from guano. 

.,. Write for it. Buy direct (freight prepaid) or 
if you prefer,a local merchant will supply the 
Genuine Cole and guarantee you satisfaction. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


IBox 300 Charlotte, North Carolina 































what it will cost and how much 
money you will save on your next 
season’s fertilizer bill if you should buy your 


Nitrate of Soda 


and other Farm Chemicals and mix them yourself. 


Your own brand MIXED AT HOME will be better than any 
patent brand and is sure to have in it just what you want, 


Book of formulas and full instructions for Home Mixing 


will be sent 
FREE OF COST 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS 
Director of Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
17 Madison Ave., New York 


No Branch Offices 


















































. Schofield Engines 
GUARANTEED 
For Heavy Duty 


oa 
a) : 
RAMEE XG 000 A= COUME TE you are looking for an engine to withstand heavy 
; duty—an engine that is well adapted for the saw 
mill, oil mill and the cotton ginnery, or wherever an engine 
can be used to advantage—investigate the Schofield Engine. 


Long Wear—Less Steam 


In wearing qualities and the economy of steam, the Schofield Engine is 
passed. Sixty-seven years of experience has enabled us to produce the : RPE 

hest quality and type of engine—and one we can fully guarantee, 
All sizes, Center Crank 12 horse power to 100 horse power— 
side crank type 50 horse power to 150 horse power. 


We also manufacture boilers, tanks, towers, ke i 
aes sllenie en oe 


Write today for prices and catalogue containing lliustrations 
and specificaations. 


Schofield Iron Works, «= Macon, Ga. 































GET A COPY OF 


and Speeches of Charles B. Aycock,” 


©The Li 
bg By CLARENCE POE and R. D. W. CONNOR. 


© No North Carolina boy can afford to grow up without reading this in- 
> spiring story of Governor Aycock’s rise from farmer boy to Governor and 

f Statesman. No North Carolina man who has ever heard his eloquence 

; can afford to miss reading this collection of all his greatest speeches. 

3 The regular price of the book is $1.50. For a limited time we offer it 

* with The Progressive Farmer for $2.00. Or if you have renewed within 

the last three months, send on $1.00 and we will get you a copy. 

4 aR Anyhow, order today. Address, 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. XIV.—FITTING FERTILIZERS TO SPECIAL NEEDS OF CROPS. 








E HAVE seen that soils differ 
W in the plant foods they con- 

tain, and it therefore follows 
that they differ in their requirements 
of commercial fertilizers. But we 
have also learned that it is a difficult 
matter to fit commercial fertilizers to 
soil needs, because of the varying 
influences of soit conditions and sea- 
sons in rendering available the plant 
foods already in the soil. 
When we come to fitting the com- 
mercial fertilizers to the _ special 
needs of crops, we introduce still 
another difficulty. 
It might seem that knowing about 
the average crop to be expected from 
a given soil and knowing the compo- 
sition of the crop, the natural proced- 
ure would be to supply in commer- 
cial fertilizers about the amounts of 
plant foods removed or consumed by 


the crops. But, here again, serious 
difficulties arise. First, plant foods 
are washed and leached from the 


soil, and, second, no farmer, at pres- 

ent prices for commercial nitrogen, 

can afford to apply in commercial 

form all the nitrogen taken from the 

soil by some crops, and much less, 

that also removed by leaching, in ad- 

dition. But if soil fertility is to be 

maintained, the plant foods removed 

must in some way be returned. As 

regards nitrogen, it should largely be 

put into the soil by the growing of 

legumes and turning them under or 

by feeding them and returning the 

stable manure to the land. Since this 

method has been neglected and most 

of our soils are deficient in nitrogen, 

more or less has been applied in com- 
mercial fertilizers. The amounts, 

however, have been generally com- 

paratively small. This is probably= 
due to the high cost of nitrogen in 
commercial fertilizers and also to the 
fact that not over 50 to 75 per cent of 
the nitrogen applied is recovered or 
obtained by the crop. The practice, 
therefore, has been to use only such 
an amount of nitrogen as experiment 
has shown will give profitable re- 
turns, without any regard to main- 
taining soil fertility and with little 
regard to the amounts consumed by 
the crops. In the use of phosphoric 
acid, the practice has been more lib- 
eral. It is much cheaper per pound; 
the crops do not, as a rule, consume 
so large quantities; it is not largely 
leached from the soil, and being 
found most largely in the seeds or 
fruit of the crop, it must be returned 
in commercial form, if the supply is 
maintained in the soil. These con- 
siderations appear to be _ sufficient 
reason for using phosphoric acid in 
sufficient quantities to return the 
full amount consumed by the crops, 
or removed from the land in other 
ways. In short, to maintain the 
phosphoric acid in the soil it must be 
purchased and, therefore, its liberal 
use in commercial fertilizers is justi- 
fied. 


The supply of potash in the soil is 
generally larger than that of phos- 
phoric acid and it is not so largely 
removed from the farm in the pro- 
ducts sold; therefore, smaller quan- 
tities of potash than of phosphoric 
acid have been used in commercial 
fertilizers. In fact, the amounts of 
nitrogen and potash used have gen- 
erally been about the same, while 
from two to four times as much phos- 
phoric acid has been used as of 
either of the other plant foods. 

With these facts in mind, it will 
now be interesting to consider the 
amounts of these plant foods in 
certain assumed yields of some of 
our common crops. 

It may be noted that a crop of 30 
bushels of corn and 1% tons of sto- 
ver, if all removed from the land, 
take off 52.72 pounds of nitrogen. 
To supply this would require 1318 
pounds of a fertilizer containing 4 

















g| per cent of nitrogen, or 800 pounds 


of cottonseed meal, or 340 pounds 
of nitrate of soda. If just the 30 
bushels of corn is removed, it would 
require 693 pounds of a fertilizer 
containing 4 per cent nitrogen, or 
425 pounds of cottonseed meal, or 
175 pounds of nitrate of soda to re-. 
place the nitrogen removed. At 20 
cents a pound for nitrogen, the cost 
of the nitrogen removed by the whole 
crop would be $10.54, or for the 
grain alone $5.54. 


PLANT FOODS IN AMOUNTS OF CROPS 
























































STATED. 
Nitro |Phos.} Pot- 
gen | Acid] ash 

Ibs. } Ibs. | Ibs. 

30 bushels (1680 Ibs.) corn_---| 27.72 | 10.92} 6.72 
2500 Ibs. corn stover -...------ 25.00 | 7.50 | 35.00 
ORG bcktis cibbdenn aenas 52.72 } 18.42 | 41.72 

1500 Ibs. stalks, leaves, etc____| 20.00} 6.00 | 23.20 
300 lbs. cotton lint _....._.....] _.60 -30} 1.90 
600 lbs. cotton seed .___.__----}] 18.60 | 7.80} 7.20 
SEW GAba Cunciueedesk oud 39.20 | 14.10 | 32.30 

35 bushels (1120 Ibs.) oats -___-- 22.40} 8.96) 6.72 
2000 lbs. oat straw-.--....------ 12.00} 4.00 | 25.00 
| ae 34.40 } 12.96 | 31.72 

20 bushels (1200 Ibs,) wheat __] 24.00 | 10,20] 6.00 
2000 Ibs. wheat straw_-_--_-_--- 10.00 | 1.80 | 7.20 
i) eee 34.00 | 12.00 } 13.20 

50 bushels (1500 lbs.) peanuts _| 42.90 | 8.10] 6.80 
2500 Ibs. peanut-vine hay---_-_- 42.75 | 8.00 | 29.00 
ROC yetadcuensccateeweals 85.65 | 16.10 | 35.80 

500 Ibs. tobacco leaves___----- 22.00 | 2.50 | 28.75 
1 ton of cowpea hay -_-------- 50.00 | 11.00 | 35.00 
1 ton of soy bean hay--------- 46.00 | 14.00 | 22.00 














If we consider that the corn plant 
is not likely to use more than 75 per 
cent of the nitrogen applied, it is at 
once seen that to use commercial fer- 
tilizers on corn with the idea of sup- 
plying all the nitrogen the crop con- 
sumes would be unprofitable, and if 
we consider the amount of nitrogen 
leached from corn land the absurdity 
of trying to maintain soil fertility for 
corn growing with commercial fertil- 
izers is apparent to any one. 

These facts simply show that it is 
impossible to fit the fertilizer to the 
crop, but it also shows that the corn 
fertilizer should contain as large an 
amount of nitrogen as the cost will 
permit and the soil requires because 
the plant uses large quantities of 
nitrogen compared with the amounts 
of other plant foods it uses. 

For instance, the entize crop of 30 
bushels of grain and 2,500 pounds 
of stover only uses 18.42 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, which can be sup- 
plied at a cost of about 85 cents. It 
is, therefore, evident that it is the 
part of wisdom to supply a liberal 
amount of phosphoric acid, as is cus- 
tomary in the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers, but it is also evident that 
our corn fertilizers generally con- 
tain too large an amount of phos- 
phoric acid compared with the ni- 
trogen they contain. To supply the 
phosphoric acid consumed by the 
crop of 30 bushels of grain and 2,500 
pounds of stover would require 230 
pounds of a commercial fertilizer 
containing 8 per cent available phos- 
phoric acid or 115 pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate. It is probably 
well to use about this amount of 
phosphoric acid or more in a fertil- 
izer for corn. 

The 30 bushels of grain only re- 
moves 6.72 pounds of potash, but the 
2,500 pounds of stover removes 35 
pounds, and in the 420 pounds of 
cobs, of which we have taken no ac- 
count, there will be about two 
pounds potash, making a grand total 
of 43.72 pounds of potash removed 
with the entire crop. If only the 
grain is removed from the farm, the 
amount of potash required to replace 
that removed can be supplied for 

about 35 cents. If the soil is well 
supplied already, the replacing of the 
small amount of potash removed by 
the grain need receive little thought; 
but if the whole crop is removed, or 
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if the soil is deficient in potash (or 
available potash), an amount ap- 
proaching that removed by the crop 
should be supplied in commercial 
form. To supply that removed by 
the grain, will require about 50 
pounds of kainit, or 12% pounds of 
muriate of potash. To supply that 
removed in the whole crop would re- 
quire about 88 pounds of muriate of 
potash or 350 pounds of kainit. 

In the issue of The Progressive 
Farmer for March 29, page 9, Mr. 
¢c. B. Williams, of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, gave formulas 
for fertilizers for corn, for the sandy 
lands or Coastal plain section and 
for the Piedmont section of that 
State. These will probably apply 
with about equal force to similar 
types of soils or sections of the other 
Southeastern States. I advise that 
our readers consult that article for 
formulas for corn fertilizers. 

West of Alabama it is probable 
that the potash in corn fertilizers 
may be omitted, except where experi- 
ence has showed that potash gives 
profitable returns. 

For this section, a popular corn 
fertilizer is, equal parts of cottonseed 
meal and 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
using 300 to 400 pounds per acre. 
This mixture analyzes 3.25 per cent 
nitrogen and 8.75 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid. Some may prefer to use 
from 50 to 100 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 200 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate before or at the time 
o: planting and then when the corn 
is two to four feet high, use 50 to 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre as a side dressing. 





PREPARATION OF LAND FOR | 
LEGUMES. 


Soils Should Be Fine, Mellow and 
Compact—Result of a Test. 


FTER having read and thorough- 

ly digested the matter printed 

in the “Cultivation Special,” I am 

sure no reader will neglect to 

give to the land that is to be planted 

to corn and cotton that thorough 

preparation that has been proved 

—times without number—to pay 

two dollars for every dollar’s worth 
of work expended. 

But when it comes to the prepara- 
tion of the land for the legume crops 
—the cowpeas, the soy beans, the 
velvet beans, and the half-dozen oth- 
ers of the nitrogen-gathering and hu- 
mus-making -crops, whose strong, 
vigorous growth means more to the 
permanent upbuilding of the soils of 
our country than does any other one 





factor perhaps—then will the farmer. 


and the teams have become tired and 
the seeds be planted in the same old 
rough, cloddy soil that has been re- 
ceiving the seeds of legumes for these 
many years. 

We are all ready to concede that 
the maintaining and increasing of 
Boil fertility is our most pressing 
problem connected with the care of 
the land; and we are ready, I be- 
lieve, to admit the truth of the above 
statement concerning the value of the 
legume crop. And siill, when we are 
ready to plant the cowpeas or soy 
beans, the land receives, as a rule, 
less preparation than that given to 
the soil on which any other of our 
crops are grown. 

And this in spite of the fact that 
these are quick-growing crops; that 
what the plants do must be done 
within 60 to 90 days; that to do this 
rapid growing, the plant roots—in 
order to do their best—should have 
their home in a fine, mellow, com- 
pact soil. 

The above should be reason enough 
why every Progressive Farmer read- 
er should work with diligence at the 
harrowing of the soil where the le- 
gumes are to be planted, after the 
plowing has been thoroughly done. 
But there is another strong reason 
for the thorough fining of the soil. 
These plants require a large amount 
of moisture, if they are to do their 
very best in developing large root, 
stem and leaf systems. Their growth: 


is made during the time of year when 
the evaporation of moisture from 
the soil is more rapid than at any 
other period. There is less rainfall 
during their time of growth than 
during any other like period of time 
in the year. Then as these crops are 
generally handled, (drilled broad- 
cast,) there is no chance for the con- 
servation of moisture by cultivation 
during their life period. 

Thus we must conclude that the 
soils that are to be devoted to the 
legume crops should receive the very 
best working, and fining, for the pur- 
pose of making plant food rapidly 
available in a soil that is in condition, 
that the plant roots may forage with 
the least hindrance, and for the fur- 
ther purpose of conserving soil mois- 
ture. 

On “Sunny Home Farm,’ we have 
for several years been giving more 
and more attention to this matter 
of the better preparation of our soils 
that are to grow legume plants dur- 
ing the summer months. We had, 
two years ago, a most striking ex- 
ample of what much working will do 
for land devoted to these crops. One 
large field was planted part in corn 
and the balance in peas. The entire 
sod field was plowed during the win- 
ter, and in working the corn land 
early there was a turning strip at one 
side that received even more work 
with the disk and harrows than the 
corn land received. Then when the 
time came for working the pea land, 
this strip got another dose of disking 
and harrowing and was planted with 
the balance of the pea land. The 
majority of persons would have said 
that the soil of the entire pea field 
was in about as good condition as it 
could be put. The rotten grass sod 
that had been plowed from seven to 
ten inches deep, had been frozen, 
disked and harrowed until it seemed 
as fine as an ash-bed; and yet on the 
strip at the side of the field—that 
had received the double working— 
the crop was so much better all the 
season as to make the difference no- 
ticeable from the road, and at har- 
vest time produced double the hay 
that the adjoining land produced. We 
have not yet learned one-fourth part 
of what is to be learned concerning 
the value of fining land before the 
crop is planted. A. L. FRENCH. 





TWELVE SERMONS ON CLOVER 


VIil.—Alsike is Mr. Moore’s Favorite 
Variety, and He Tells Why. 


SHALL talk this time about my 

favorite crop—alsike clover. Not 
that it has all the good traits. Nor 
can I say that it is even the equal of 
some special one of the other clovers 
in some special respect; but I do say 
that for my. needs of clover, it is Al, 
first best on more points than any 
other. 

It is more hardy than any clover 
I ever planted. It will grow where 
others would fail, often doing well 
on land too wet to grow other clo- 
vers. It will stand more severe 
drouth, or more hard grazing. Altho 
not quite so tall as red clover, yet it 
grows thicker and finer, and will 
make just as much hay as the red, 
and certainly a better quality, and is 
easier to cure. It has wide range 
of planting time, well suited to 
either fall or spring sowing. It will 
not be so likely as others to burn off 
if planted in early fall, nor to suc- 
cumb to the rigors of winter from 
late fall seeding. If sown in the fall 
and you get only a partial stand, you 
can replant your missing places in 
the spring without interfering with 
that you already have. Planted alone, 
it will give two or more cuttings 2 
season, and still go through the next 
winter in good shape. Or it will fur- 
nish almost continuous grazing from 
March till October, and if you keep 
the stock off, for say two weeks, it 
will reseed and not only hold over 
but spread in thickness. 

When I plant with other clovers, 
I prefer the sapling. That being 
more vigorous, helps to crowd the 








weeds out and gives me more hay at 
the first cutting. And as the sapling 
fails, the alsike takes possession. The 
sapling dies after the second summer, 
but the alsike, if properly treated 
and manured, will last for several 
years. 

I would recommend it for all per- 
manent pasture mixtures. In this 
way you will often get a start with 
clover where you little expected, and 
at a trifling cost. You will often suc- 
ceed in getting alsike where you have 
failed with all others. The same in- 
oculation as for red or crimson clo- 
ver will do. So don’t say you can’t 
grow clover until you have tried al- 
sike. 

I can see only two reasons why it 
is not more generally planted. 

First, the seed seem rather high. 
But the seed being so small, fewer 
pounds will suffice, and an acre can 
be seeded about as cheaply with al- 
sike as with other clovers. 

Second, the man without stock, 
who relies on clean cultivated crops, 
is so impatient for every foot of land, 
that alsike clover, however good, 
would ‘‘keep him out” of his land too 
long. 

But don’t get the stock first; that 
is wrong end foremost. Get the clo- 
ver, and you will soon find yourself 
with good stock, and hardly know 
how they came. ZENO MOORE. 

Whitakers, N. C. 





NOT TO MAKE LESS COTTON. 

Rather What the South Needs is to 
Make Its Present Yield on Half 
the Acreage. 


T HAS been said, and often repeat- 

ed, that we are growing too much 
cotton, that the price would be bet- 
ter if less cotton was grown. I con- 
tend that we are not producing too 
much cotton. With the present and 
the increasing demand it would be 
hard to produce more cotton than 
could be consumed. No, we are not 
producing too much cotton, but what 
we are. doing is planting too many 
acres with such a poor average per 
acre. 

The Southern farmer cannot af- 
ford to produce any less cotton. That 
is not the key note, but what we do 
want to do is to plant fewer acres in 
cotton and increase our average 
yields. 

When we reach the point where 
we can plant half the number of 
acres and produce twice the number 
of bales of cotton, which can be 
easily done, we will no longer hear 
the farmer say that we are producing 
too much cotton. When we reach 
this point we will not only stop cry- 
ing too much cotton, but will stop 
crying low prices, for then the farm- 
er will be in position to hold his cot- 
ton and demand his price, for when 
his soil reaches this improved condi- 
tion he will not only be producing 
four times the amount of cotton per 
acre, but he will be producing four 
times the amount of corn, oats, 
wheat, hay and all other farm crops. 

How is this increase of soil fer- 
tility and hence, great increase in 
crop production, to be brought 
about? From my own experience I 
can truly say that no one thing or 
condition can make sgs0 great a 
change. 

There are several ways by which 
we can approach this great increase 
in farm crops. The first thing, and 
by far the most important, for it 
goes a far ways towards the other 
ways which I shall mention, is the 
raising of livestock—horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, to consume practically 
everything raised on the farm (ex- 
cept the lint cotton) so that nothing 
is sold from the farm in a raw state, 
but as manufactured products. 

By keeping stock enough on the 
farm to consume everything, the far- 
mer has the advantage of not only 
selling his farm produce, as manu- 
factured products, but greatly en- 
riches his soil by being able to carry 
back to the soil as much as was 
taken away. J. A. BOONE. 








Just ‘Three Letters— 
B. V. D. 


HE three letters that mean 
‘*cool comfort for men on 


the hottest days.”” B.V.D. The 
trio of symbols plucked from 
the alphabet that stands for 
‘standard, loose fitting, high- 
quality underwear for men.” 

Ask the man who wears B.V. D. 
to tell you exactly what he thinks 
about it. The farmer, whose 
chosen labor keeps him in the 
broiling sun; the banker, whose 
busy life holds him chained to his. 
desk in a close office; the clerk, 
behind the counter, whose du- 
ties compel his daily attendance 
indoors away from the free circu- 
lating air. Ask the sportsman, 
whose athletic prociivities lead 
him afield and energize his mus- 
cles to perform unusual tasks. 

Ask hog | his opinion of B. 
V.D. You'll ee = be same 
answer—‘“‘B e best, 
most satisfactory -wearing cool- 
est Summer Underwear i have 
ever seen or heard of.’’ You, sir, 
can buy B.V. D. st the men’s 


store aoe you trade. Ask for 
it. Insist on this 





(This Red Woven Label) 
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Brod Mork Ra US. Pal Ott and Fale Comat 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. ie ny 3 Office 
and F: tries.) 


oreign Coun 

Ask to see B. V. D. Coat Cut 
Undershirts and Knee Lena 
Drawers, 50c. and upwards 
arment, or B. V. D. Union 

Pat. U.'S. A. » 4-80-’07,) $1.00 
upwards the suit. They are the 
‘ast word”? in luxury—at the 
price of a necessity. 

Write for booklet, 
“Cool As A Sea Breeze.” 


TheB.V.D. Company 


NEW YORK. 
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WANTED 


IN EACH TOWN and district to 

\\e ride ong exhibit a sample 1913 

im Model **Ranger’’ bicycle 

furnished by us. Our agents 

AN every where are making money 
fast. Write at once for full 


pat are TEeau al o, On er. 


of your bicycle. 
anywhere in the U.S. 
t osit 


@ ceni sre in nd alow 
eRe STREE TRIAL, 


during vhioh time by a4 
_— the bicycle and put it to 
y test —_ ole ok wd you are 
then not —— isfied or 
don’t wish to end the bicycle 
you may ship it back to us at 
¢ ph “yp pong = ou will not 


Low FACTORY PRICES btm ge te 


‘cle a iy possible to make at one Small 
eakabe ‘actory You save 
Aiea ts 625 tionen profits by buying —s 
eng have the manufacturer’s guaran behi; 
: DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair at 
B tage anyone at any 
0 aes eh. fearn our un of factory prices 


nates, 2 
WILL BE ASTONISHED a ern 


icatalogueand 





ice until you receive our 


i mrs ae ve bargain list sent free. 
| al rear whee! nner 
FIRES, COASTER BRAKE ' > Mh. Sh 
D for all Ghereieh at half usual ices. 
“MoTw. t write today for ourLarge ‘alo: 

ey. ge Loge e.g ~ a = fund of 


postal to a thi: Address a oe 
over ng, 
EAD CYCLE €O.,~ Dept. Nis7 CHICAGO, ILL 


IT's A WINNER 


We've got something up our 
sleeve for you— something 
never heard of before. 
en on for Para- 
\. gon Agents that’s a 
wonder. It will 
just knock everybody 
cold when they hear 
about it. 


iv’s a Winner 


We're just about ready to 
springit. Wecan’t tell about 
it here. Everybody would 
grab it if we did. But we'll 
tell you all about it if you 
want to be our agent. y 


oT” S$ A WINNER! 
Do you want to know. what 
we've con}. hon for agents this’ sea- 
hen simply send us a 





































































































) ragon Tailoring | Co., cuicaco 











This is the Best Corn Mill Made. | 
Grinds Quickly, Smoothly. No Waste. 


Agents 
ee nometrue- Wanted 


Willlams Mill Mfg. Co’, Ronda, N. C 





Turns cowpeas into 
money. Hulls and 
cleans without crack- 
ing the peas. Only pea 
huller with roller bear - 
ings. This is important. 
Has given entire satis- 
faction for 11 years. 
Thousands in use. Write now 
for booklet Address Dept. 22 


FG. CO. 8x57, ATLANTA.G® 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


- We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
“er should see land for himself before buying. But 
‘mo man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
aed unless he shows us jee! perounes as 
honesty and responsibilit 








beorgia Farm Lands 


* In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 

ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, La gg man, Average 

man, as it thrusts itself in Geor; 

Write today for our Guide Book, ““Georgia’”’ and 

‘our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 

ads List SP eal land with us for sale. Only bargains 
vertise: 


~ EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
3 Realty Trust Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 











Tobacco, Grain, Stock 
175 Acres, $1900, Easy Terms. 


s fine farm in healthful section of Virginia where 
1es are peeroosing rapidly; pleasant surroundings, 
genial neighbors, productive land; near school, 
h, mail delivered, pleasant drive to R. R. station; 
ng fields, stream- watered pasture, large quantity 
. small orchard; cozy little Raaea in large oak grove 
fe spring water, new barn, tobacco barn, corn crib, 
& owners ne partnership; must go at once; if 
n + Seah only $1900, easy terms. 

43 pe Sections fo see it, page 30. 

7, 0 ” just out, write today for free copy. E. A. 
: ut iyarma Agency, Station 1358, Land Title. ‘plag, 
delphia, Pa. 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








HERE was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise 
He knew that if he wanted 


crops 
He’d have to fertilize. 


“It’s nitrogen that makes things 
green,”’ 
Said this man of active brain; 
‘“‘And potash makes the good strong 
straw, 
And phosphate plumps the grain. 
But its clearly wrong to waste plant 
food 
On a wet and soggy field; 
I’ll surely have to put in drains 
If I’d increase the yield. 


THE WISE FARMER. 


“And after I have drained the land 
I must plow it deep all over; 

And even then I’ll not succeed 
Unless.it will grow clover. 

Now acid soils will not produce 
A clover sod that’s prime; 

So if I have a sour soil, 
I’ll have to put on lime. 


“And after doing all these things, 
To make success more sure, 

I’ll try my very best to keep 
From wasting the manure. 

So I'll drain, and lime, and cultivate, 

With all that that implies; 

And when I’ve done that thoroughly 
I’ll manure and fertilize.’’ 

—Prof. Alfred Vivian. 





SPRINGTIME AND POETRY. 


Now is the Time for the Girl to Get 
Out of Doors and Renew Her Ac- 
quaintances With the Poets. 


Y DEAR Mary: This is the first 

whole month of spring, and 
don’t you just love.it? Our winter 
this year was such a mild one that 
I feared we would miss the beauty 
of spring’s coming, but I’m sure we 
do not. Every year it is a miracle, 
the bursting of the buds on the trees, 
the peeping out of the first small 
flowers from what has been the bare 
earth, the springing up of the grass. 
All of these make us know that the 
earth has wakened from her winter 
sleep and will soon be decked in all 
the beauty of new life. 


Get out doors when you can. Watch 
the working of the miracles. Hunt 
on sunny slopes and in the meadows 
for the wild flowers. This year the 
dandelions didn’t know it was winter 
and kept on blooming. These sunny 
little blossoms seem to grow every- 
where. Look for heart leaves, May 
blossoms, hepaticas, and anemones. 
In some sections where there are 
piney woods, wild iris make a lovely 
carpet of many shades of purple. 

Pink and white azaleas (we call 
them ‘‘wild honeysuckle,” don’t we?) 
and dog wood, with masses of red 
bud makes the woods look as if 
they’ve put on party frocks, and I’m 
sure every breeze that carries with 
it the odor of growing things is an 
invitation from mother nature for us 
to join her. 

The days in school seem long, but 
if we do our work well, we’ll have 
just so much more time to spend in 
the beautiful outdoors. 

Why not carry a book with us, and 
when we grow tired, find a dry warm 
spot, and read verses by some of the 
great who have loved this old world 
of ours and written of her beauties? 

Have you read Lowell’s ‘‘The Vi- 
sion of Sir PLaunfal’’ this winter? 
Read it now, and notice the contrast 
between winter and summer, but 
above all notice the contrast the vi- 
sion taught him. 

“Not what we give, but what we 
share, for the gift without the giver 
is bare.”’ 

Let this spring enter your heart, 
and let it blossom there in flowers of 
sweetness, of kindness, of love. And 
this reminds me, I promised to write 
you something of poetry you should 
read, of poetry you’d like much to 
read. ‘“‘The Shepherd of King Ad- 
metus,”’ by Lowell is beautiful. It is 
so short you can read it in a few 
minutes. 

Then there are so many of Long- 
fellow’s poems that appeal to every- 
one, that even that unfortunate per- 
son who says he “doesn’t like poe- 
try,” finds joy in the simply-tol% 
stories of this most beloved of Amer- 
ican poets. ‘“‘The Skeleton in Ar- 
mor,” ‘‘Sandalplion,” ‘“‘The Children’s 
Hour,” “The Wreck of the Hesper- 
us,” “The Village Blacksmith,” “The 
Castle by the Sea,” ‘‘Footsteps of An- 
gels,”’ ‘‘Flowers,”’ ‘‘“Maidenhood.” All 





of these and many others are short 


poems of Longfellow’s that will give 
you a taste of what some of his eal 
er ones may be. 

“Evangeline,”’.the story of the last 
Arcadian lover, ‘‘The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” with its Puritan 
maid and her two suitors, ‘‘The Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,’”’ whose ‘“‘Sicilian’s 
Tale’ will be familiar to you if you 
read “Fifty Famous Stories” in your 
early school days, and ‘‘Hiawatha,” 
are some of the longer poems from 
which I think you will derive much 
enjoyment. 

Read the “Lady of Shallott,” by 
Tennyson, the beautiful story of 
“Enoch Arden,’ by the same dear 
English poet; even these two ought 
to make you want to know more of a 
man, who next to our own Longfel- 
low is loved and read most by Amer- 
icans. 

James Whitcomb Riley, Eugene 
Field, John Kendrick Bangs, Rud- 
yard Kipling, and many and. many 
other quite modern poets have treas- 
ures in store for you, should you 
open at random any of their books 
of verse. 

I’m writing to you not to give you 
any set list of what you o-ght to 
read, but of the things in* that list 
that I feel any normal girl will enjoy. 

If you haven’t these books, and 
have only a little money with which 
to buy them, you will find that most 
publishers have cheap paper back 
editions of the work or parts of the 
work of standard writers, both in 
verse and prose. 

How I should like to read with ‘you, 
and nothing would delight me more 
than to go on some of those rambles 
after wild flowers. As I cannot do 
either of these this spring, you must 
remember that I am thinking of you 
and if you’ll write me of the flowers 
you find, of the poems you read, I 
shall be so glad to have the letters, 
and when it is possible I shall ans- 
wer them. 

With love and every good wish for 
you this glad, joyous springtime, 

Your Big Sister, 
L. M. C. 





Is Going to Do His “Dead Level 
Best.”’ 


HAVE seen so many good reports 
from the Boys’ Corn Clubs I 
thought I would tell about my acre 
of corn. I made but 109 bushels. It 
rained so much and got blown down 
so bad, but I won a fine stalk cutter 
for my prize. 

I cultivated it according to Mr. J. 
W. Sartain’s instructions. He is the 
Demonstration Agent for my county. 
He took dinner with me yesterday 
and looked at my club patch, and 
we think we can get 150 bushels this 
year or more, for we are going to do 
our dead level best. 

My papa takes The Progressive 
Farmer, and says its the best paper 
in the South, for it tells us how to do 
things—and we are going to do them. 

PAUL RUTLEDGE. 

Oakman, Ala. 





Better to work and fail than to sleep one’s 
life away.—Jerome K. Jerome, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Make Work Easy for Children. 


N NEARLY all small farms it is 

necessary for children to help to 
do the work. Sometimes the little 
ones look upon their tasks with 
dread, and come to hate the sight 
of a hoe handle or cotton sack. Some 
parents deem work a panacea for all 
ills and an andidote for all sins, but 
it is not so easy to make a fun-lov- 
ing boy or girl take the same view- 
point. 

While it is right for the children 
to take a share of the burdens from 
both parents, it is altogether wrong 
to drive them,to their tasks and 
threaten punishment if such and 
such thing is not done. This causes 
the child to look upon work as the 
greatest enemy of his life and hap- 
piness. There is a better way of 
getting children to work, and at the 
same time make the work seem easy 
and enjoyable. 

For instance, not long ago our 
garden needed hoeing; the plow 
hands could not stop to hoe it, so the 
task fell to the two little boys, who 
are too young to realize the import- 
ance of a clean garden, and who 
would much rather play ball or go 
craw-fishing on the branch in the 
field than to hoe the garden. They 
started to the garden with sour 
countenances, murmuring to each 
other about the work. I left tke 
house and followed them ostensibly 
to show them where to work, but be- 
fore we started the hoeing, I told 
them a story of a great battle, dwell- 
ing dramatically on the bravery and 
heroic fighting of a certain general 
and his. officers. They listened 
breathlessly, for every boy loves a 
hero. I took the hoe before I finish- 
ed the story and began slaying the 
grass on a row of onions and said to 
them, ‘“‘Now boys, we will play that 
these onions are our men, you are 
General So and So, and this grass 
is the enemy.” 

I handed the hoe back to one of 
them, and noticed by the gleam of 
a pair of brown eyes and a pair of 
blue ones that both had caught the 
inspiration. I returned to the house 
to finish up the morning work, but 
I knew by the constant thud of the 
hoes and by the merry and excited 
chatter that they were working with 
a good will. 

A little before noon they came in 
bringing two onions, a beet plant 
and some tomatoes. ‘“‘Look, mamma,” 
they said, ‘‘we have conquered the 
enemy and put them to flight with 
only the loss of a handful of men,” 
“and,” they added, ‘“‘we have had 
lots of fun besides.’’ 

Another time, we were in a hurry 
to get a certain field of cotton picked 
over in a given time. Two of the 
pickers were quite small, too small 
to care whether the cotton was ever 
picked or not. It only represented 
work to them, and very disagreeable 
work at that. I told them a story of 
how an Indian had slipped up on 
some little white children once, cap- 
tured and carried them off in tri- 
umph to his forest home. Then@f 
expatiated on the heroic conduct of 
the children who finally outwitted 
the Indian and made their way back 
home. I made a secret eompact with 
one of the older boys, who was eager 
enough to get the cotton out so he 
could start to school, to play the In- 
dian with the two little ones. He 
put them on a row next the one he 
took and played.Indian in good earn- 
est with them. They enjoyed it as 
much because they beat the best 
picker in the field out, and because 
they out-witted the ‘‘Indian,” as all 
the rest of us did the joke on them 
because they picked more cotton 
that afternoon than they had ever 
done before, and enjoyed it. 

MRS. C. H. RUST. 





What He Was Worth. 


Girl’s Father: ‘‘Before consenting to your 
marriage with my daughter I should like 
te know what you are worth.” 

Young Man: “Well, I get ten dollars @ 
week, but I’m worth fifty.’’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine, 
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Saturday, April 12, 


Does This Fit You? 


URING the past few weeks I have 
visited many homes throughout 
my county. Most of them were visited 
regularly by some Southern farm pa- 
per, and frequently I found that The 
Progressive Farmer was among the 
papers read. 

One farmer who has formerly act- 
ed as local subscription agent for 
The Progressive Farmer seemed to 
be short on shelters for his tools. A 
new combination planter was being 
used as a prop against a pasture gate. 
This farmer told me of a great bar- 
gain he had just made. A neighbor 
was on his way to market with ten 
bushels of potatoes and this progres- 
sive farmer had bought the potatoes 
at 40 cents a bushel. The price was, 
indeed, low; but what about a farm- 
er buying the potatoes for his own 
table? 

Another farmer complained of his 
potatoes rotting. Upon being asked 
at what time he had dug his crop, he 
said that he was late about digging 
this year. He had let the frost-bit- 
ten vines rot, and the potatoes were 
ruined before being dug. Another 
criticized me severely for digging my 
potatoes a month before frost, said 
they would surely rot. Instead of 
them rotting, I have some very su- 
perior eating potatoes; besides rye, 
vetch, rape and oats that were sow- 
ed after the potatoes have made a 
much greater growth that if they had 
been sowed later. While I lost some 
in yield, the cured vines were fine 
feed for the cows. 

At one farm, the owner and some 
neighbors were ‘“‘doctoring’ a sick 
cow. The real trouble was a “retain- 
ed placenta” but a pepper decoction 
was being poured into the ears for 
hollow-head. There were no horns 
to bore! 

Another, who had ordered a Jer- 
sey bull from an advertiser in The 
Progressive Farmer, sawed off the 
“hollow-horns” as the animal was 
not hearty. Immediate improvement 
followed the operation. 

At several places, the molasses were 
“turning to sugar.’’ How easily this 
could have been prevented had the 
oft-repeated advice to leave a few 
more green points on each stalk been 
followed. 

The articles and editorials in a 
farm paper are much like sermons. 
I once ‘heard a preacher say that he 
was not going to talk to the other 
fellow at that service, but that he 
wanted each one present. to accept 
for his own, every word his ears 
heard. So it should be with the con- 
tents of the farm paper. Each read- 
er should try to apply it all to his 
own situation. T. HYOMIG. 


A City Girl on the Farm. 


WAS born and raised in Memphis, 

married in 1900 and moved to a 
farm five miles from town. Some- 
times I sell eggs, chickens and Indian 
Runner duck eggs. In the winter I 
sew while the colored people are 
picking cotton. Last year I helped 
attend a small cotton patch and 
cleared enough to make my first pay- 
ment on a piano. Last year I took 
orders for enlarged pictures. I now 
have a nice kodak and developing 
outfit and I take pictures of anything 
and make post-cards for a nice little 
profit. MRS. J. C. SPATH. 

Shelby, Miss. 


1913.] 








When sowing pansy or other seed 
that are rather hard to start, try 
sprinkling the soil thoroughly with a 
watering pot of hot (not boiling) 
water when the seed are first sown, 
helps kill insects in the soil. Cover 
with papers and continue to water 
with warm (not hot) water when 


necessary until the seed germinate. | 


Then remove papers. You can often 


obtain a stand by this method when | 





J. Matheson, Bennettsville, S. C. 





The average husband can’t understand why 
his wife should need any money when she 
don’t chew or smoke.—Kin Hubbard. 









If the Victor-Victrola did nothing but bring 
to you the soul-stirring arias and concerted num- 
bers of opera, beautifully rendered by the world’s 
greatest artists, that alone would make it a treas- 
ured addition to your home. 

But besides the compositions of the great 
masters, the Victor-Victrola brings into your 
$ home a wonderful variety of music and mirth, 
Victor-Vietrola }4 XVI, $200 that satisfies alike the longing for musical har- 


Mahogany or ™ quartered oak 

Other styles $15 to $150 monies and the taste for sheer entertainment. 

Whether you wish to hear the superb voice of Caruso or Melba, of the witty 
songs of Harry ‘Lauder or Blanche Ring; exquisite instrumental solos by Paderew- 
ski or Kubelik, or stirring selections by Sousa’s Band or Victor Herbert’s Orches- 
tra, the Victor-Victrola brings them to you true to life—just as they are rendered 
Fd| by the same artists in the great opera houses and theatres of the world. 
6 And as you sit and enjoy all these musical riches, you will marvel at the varied 
= accomplishments of the Victor-Victrola and thoroughly appreciate its value as a 
f4| companion and entertainer—a treasured possession in your home. 
ay Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victor-Victrola 

































= to you and play any music you wish to hear. 

Ls Write today for the handsome illustrated Victor catalogs. 

Fe 

(Cd Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
iS) Berliner G ph Co., M 1, Canadian Di 

8 Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 

ah the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 

=A Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 

€ Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
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Heavy, Open Hearth wire, thor- 
oughly galvanized with pure a 
zinc, an i 


N a Welded by Electricity t. . 


into a one-piece fabric of ag strength and durability—this 
is what you get when you buy “‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence, 

“Pittsburgh Perfect’? saves you moneyonerecting, and since 
there are no ed ends of wire in the joints, it saves you from 4 
loss of wool and your stock from wire-cuts, 4 

It’s stay wires cannot be slipped, because electrically weld- : ; 
ed joints are immovable, permanent and dependable, = Se 

It saves you time, trouble and money by eliminating endless 
repairing. Why not buy ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? NOW for great = = “ 
yi est fence-service and satisfaction? an ely 

EVERY ROD GUARANTEED—SEE YOUR DEALER 7" "4 

=~ Made in different styles and sizesfor FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN, _ 


CHICKEN, POULTRY and RABBIT YARD and GARDEN. Get our new 
catalogue with hints on fence-building and how to test wire—sent free. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., Pittsburgh, F Pa. 

Makers of “Pittsburgh Perfect” Brands of Barbed Wi Sor 
‘a Coil Wi Bon Pi Sta t 

J ~ : Wire; iar Wise fie Wire; Hard ieee — ence ee 2 Fenty ing Se wana 

cree ath Ties: "Pitsbursh Pafoct™ Fencing. salad 


IRQ WITHOUT | B7Xa0) ae EASY 
A FIRES | Fy enw BUGGIES _ PAYMENTS 


Cut out the drudgery. Save time—labor— 
CENTURY BUGGIES are built for hard service. The best of material 
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iuel, No walking back and forth to change 
pent preg a the right heat for the best 








Mrs, Nixon, Vt., made $14 in halfaday. You can do it too, By credit is good—write for FREE catalogs showing full line 
Send for big colored circular, shows iron full egies, Surreys and Farm Wagons. We make a fine line of 
size, explains everything. Exclusive selling y L\ is $S—and ‘deol it at lowest bbe Ask for Catalog. 

righte—no charge for territory. SS Hants MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 261 East *. Louis, Ill. 
THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 


260 Wayne Street. Big Prairie, Ohio 


work if it’s - workmanship used throughout—every detail of construction and finish [a e 

IMPROVED MONITOR SAD IRON igidly Faspecsed and tested. Every Vehicle Guaranteed for 3 Years. fe a 

Self Heating. Satisfaction Guaranteed Direct to o ser—cut out all middlemen’s 3 

Over half a million Monitors in use. BP ig — wh yay S 00 to i 

Strong, simple, easy to operate, Heat EASY PAY HeNTS ON ALL VEHICLES 2 

regulated instantly, no dirt, no odor. ath = ni . 2s Pay for soar buggy vm you Lf it. wie aM FA 

S20) . 4! uggy shown here—triple auto seat, latest mode ghest qua on: ea 

— pecan ateyet tehengh bn ee hig $i. $135.0” Our prices range érom $28.50 0p; Rag 
o . “ z own and $5.00 a month—guaranteed to please or your FB 
pseee in one pear. Trinamer, Hl, writen,“ Gold 1% te 36 Keanna” money back. Write for Freight Paid Prices. = & 
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es or Dept. 261 200 Fifth ‘Ave., New York City. 
RNY LRS , 
SYEAR GUARANTEE = 
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GOLD DUST 


Gold Dust is such a marvelous cleanser 
that a little of the product sprinkled in 
your scrubbing water will save you 
most of the back work—and clean much 
more quickly and thoroughly than any 

other way. 

' For anything and everything about 
the house Gold 
’ Dust is the best The GOLD DUST TWINS 
’ known cleanser. Never ‘Break A Date 
Try it once and @& a 
youll use it al- 
ways | 

You can buy a 
large package of ee : 
2 Gold Dust for 5 And Rest on the7th Day 


cents. “Let the GOLD DUST TWINS 


do your work”’ 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Clean floors, doors; woodwork with | 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


LEISURELY LANE. 














A place for the lagging of leisurely steps, sweet and shady and slow, 
With rims of restful hills beyond,and fields of dreamful wheat, 
With shadows of clouds above them blown, and poppies asleep at our 
feet. ; 


I THERE no road now to Leisurely Lane? We traveled it long ago; 


Three lads and maids on a Sunday met and strolled them two and two, 
The leaves, they met in a roof o’erhead and only the sun pierced through, 
And there was a time to gather a rose and time for the wild bird’s call, 
And plenty of time to sit by a stream and harken its ripple and fall. 


Is there no road to Leisurely Lane? God knows we have wandered afar! 

There was once a lamp through the brooding dusk and over the tree a 
star; 

There was once a breath of the clover bloom—sweet Heaven, have we 
hurried so long?— 

And there was a gate by a white rose clasped, and out of the dus}: 
a@ song. 


That song—the echo is strange and sweet, the voice is weak and old. 

It has no part with this fierce, wild rush and this hard, mad fight for 
gold! . 

It has no part with the clamor and din, the jarring of wheel and stone— 

O listen, my heart, and forget; forget that we reap the bread we have 





































help you with 4 ! 
yourspring ..j 


‘shopping 


This beautifully itlustrated S ing Style 
book shows Women’s and Girls’ Suits, 
Dresses, Millinery, Waists, Shoes, Cor- 
sets, Infants’ Garments, Boys’ Clothing, 
Art Needlework, Dress Fabrics, Linens, 
Sewing Machines, Rugs and other mer- 
chandise. Sent free to any addressif 
you mention this Ba ong Write for 
it today. 


. It is 
Luncheon Set 


FREE $2.00 


Use it to make your selections for spring and summer with the 
same confident assurance as you would buy across the coun- 
ter. It is issued by Strawbridge & Clothier, one of the 















13-piece 


world’s great stores, famous for half a century for exclu- 
sive styles, choice merchandise, splendid values, ‘courteous 
service, and with a nation-wide reputation as a satisfactory 
store in which to Las & There you can shop by mail and 
secure the same careful attention you would were you 
making purchases in person, 


Our Buying-by-Mail Book 
of Spring Styles 


is not the regulation mail-order catalogue, but a 
handsomely illustrated book, showing goods bought 












UC-1196 $1.00 
‘s 8 
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or our regular Philadelphia trade and sold to you at 
Philadelphia prices. This book brings this great store to 
your home, where you can select at your leisure, order 
what you want and have it delivered free, No mailor 
express charges to pay. All prices are for goods deliv- 
ered free to you. If not satisfactory in every respect you 
can, at our expense, return, exchange or secure refund. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


SPECIAL D-1110 
Setge Bult 12%ec 
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| THE MACHINE OF 


-QUALITY4& 
S NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME 
The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. It is made for 
lifelong service. If you get the New Home you will not have an endless 
chain of repairs. If you want the best value for your money write 
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sown! 


Is there no road now to Leisurely Lane, where, lingering one by one, 
The summoning bells of twilight time over the meadows blown 

May find us, strolling our homeward way, glad of the evening star? 

Is there no road now to Leisurely Lane? God knows we have hurried 


afar. 


—Virginia Woodward Cloud. 





HOW A LOCAL CLUB PROMOTES HAPPINESS IN CANADA 





A Little Story of Such a Farm Woman’s Club as We Are Try- 
ing to Organize — A Contrast Between Conditions in a Home 
Where the Wife Has and Where She Has Not (1) Labor-Saving 
Conveniences, (2) Abundant Good Literature, and (3) Comrade- 


ship With Other Women. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


from a little friend of mine 

who has gone to live in the 
great Canadian Northwest said: 
“When I saw the tiny house 
in which I was to live and look- 
ed around and beheld the _ tree- 
less stretch of prairie, I had a hard 
time to keep from crying. That was 
only a few months ago, but already 
I feel that I would not live any other 
place. The night we arrived some 
people came in to tell us we would 
like it, and we do. What helps me 
most is a club we have. We meet on 
the first and third Thursdays of the 
month. I go only four miles, but 
some of the women come ten miles 
and more. Mrs. McLean comes 18, 
but she has an automobile. We meet 
at eleven in the morning. Each takes 
something to eat and we have dinner 
together, and laugh and talk. Then 
we clear the table and take out our 
sewing, and while we work there is 
a program. Some of the young girls 
take care of the children. Last week 
a doctor gave us a splendid talk on 
headaches. I shall never have an- 
other. Mine have been my own fault. 
If you will only come to visit me the 
woman’s society will give you @ 
splendid time, even if I cannot do 
much for you myself.” 

This and many other things have 
made me more and more enthusias- 
tic for our club. In the Province 
of Ontario, Canada, the woman’s 
branch of the Farmers’ Institute, 
which is along such lines as the 
Southern woman would desire, is 
14,000 strong. So splendid has it 
proven to be in its endeavors that 
the Government gives each organi- 
zation a small sum every year to de- 
fray the necessary expenses of the 
secretary. When good work is done 
there is always some one to help it 
along. For instance, at the fairs in 
North Carolina the women’s exhibits 
of household goods, especially pantry 
supplies, were noticeably excellent, 
and the Department of Agriculture 
of the State offered fifty dollars in 
prizes for the fair in each county. 


What We Can Do if We Try. 


Little was known about household 
science when many of us were girls, 
and if we are to know it at all, we 
must use our own efforts to acquire it 
as have the women elsewhere. © If 


h LETTER I received this week 


Queen Victoria could learn Hindu at 
67, we can do less. 

I was explaining our grand plan to 
@ railroad official yesterday. “It 
won’t go,” he said. ‘“Won’t go?” I 
Tepeated. “Why?” “Southern women 
don’t care for such things,’’ he said. 
“They are not interested in either the 
kitchen or the community, except in 
an impersonal way.” ‘Not so,” I 
said. ‘‘You’ll see.” 

And he will see. In slavery times 
it was the duty of the women of the 
South to maintain peace and plenty 
in an army of her own kin and slaves. 
In war times, none who went to the 
front worked more valiantly than did 
the women left at home. In years of 
adversity, she made the best of the 
little that remained. She has not 
changed today, and when we see a 
work to be done whether it be cul- 
tural, missionary or social, we will 
be found ready to do and the men 
will stand behind us. 

We have in this an opportunity 
because it is only through a paper of 
large circulation that such an organ- 
ization could exist. We have been 
working heretofore? Oh, yes. To 
be sure, we have each been doing 
that good which came to hand, but 
here we collect our forces, we unite 
On @ policy, we move, not a thousand 
little pebbles but with a one, two, 
and three, we move the great bould- 
er that blocks the path of progress. 
It moves! Our Southland has had an 
obstacle removed, and that obstacle 
is apathy. Our church organizations 
have frequently died of inanition, our 
young people’s societies of starva- 
tion for schemes of entertainment, 
our marketing associations of dearth 
of leadership. It shall not be so 
longer because that which we have 
not we may possess for the asxine. 
We have the United Farm Women to 
call upon. 


Self Help and Outside Help, Yoo. 


Now, the men of the Farmers’ Union 
do not accomplish all locally. hey 
receive speakers, inspiration, expert 
help from the headquarters, the [e- 
partment of Agriculture and _ the 
State Colleges. We shall have it 
through The Progressive Farmer, the 
Department of Agriculture, Normal 
Department of Education, physicians, 
and Woman’s Clubs in cities. If you 
wish the co-operation of: the club 
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This Washer 
Must Pay for 
Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said 
A it was a fine horse and had nothing the 
matter with it. I wanted a fine horse. 
But I didn’t know 
anything about 
horses much And I 
didn’t know the man 
very well either. 

So I told him 1 
wanted to try the 
horse for a_month 
He said: ‘All right, 
but pay me first, and 
Til give you back 


Well, I didn’t like 
that. I was afraid 
the horse wasn’t “‘all 
right” and that I 
might have to whis- 
tle for my money if 
I once_parted with 
it So I didn’t buy 
the horse, although 
I wanted it badly. 
Now this set me 
thinking. You = B 
make washing 
chines—the 1900 Gravity” Washer. 

And I said to_myself, lots of people may 
think about my Washing Machine as I thought 
about the horse, and about the man who owned 


‘But I’d_ never know, because they wouldn’t 
write and tellme. You seeI sell my Washing 
Machines by mail. I have sold over half a mil- 
lion that way 

So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let the people 
try my Washing Machines for a month aig they pay 
or them, = as I wanted to try the hors: 

ow, ow what our ‘1900 Gr ravity Washer will 
do. I know ! it will rs the ginthes, without wearing or 
tearing them; in less th sain — they can 
washed by hand or any my ma 

ITknow it will wash a tub full a very dirty clothes in 
six minutes, Iknow no other machine ever invented 
can do that — Leng out the clothes. 

Our ‘1900 Gi er does the work so easy 
that a child can't rate xt almost as well as a strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
—— the way all other machines do. 

ust drives soapy water clear inrough the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pum p might. 

So, said I to myself, I will do with my ‘1600 Gravi' 

Washer what I wanted the man todo with the a. 
ous I won’t wait for people to ask mae. Vl offer first, 
and I’ll make good the offer every 

Let me send you a ‘*1900 Gr ravity” Washer on a month’s 
free trial. Ill pay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you = want the machine after you’ve used ita 
month, I’ll take it back and pay the freight too. Surely 
that is fair anvil: isn’t it ? 

Doesn’t it prove that the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it is. 

And you can pay me out of what it saves you. It will 
save the whole cost in a few months, in wear and tear 
on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 cents to 
% cents a week over that in washerwoman’s wages. 
you keep the machine after the month’s trial, I’ll let ay 4 
pay for it out of what it saves you. Ifit saves you 60 
cents a week, send me 50 cents a week ’till paidfor. I’ll 
take that cheerfully, and I’ll wait for my money until 
the machine itself earns the balance. 


Drop me a line foday, and let mesend youa 
book about the Gravity”. Washer that 
washes clothes in 8 oc 

Address me this way—H. L, Barker, 973 Court 
Street, Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Cana- 
da, address 1900 Washer Co., 522 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. Ont. 


CANNING AT HOME 















Factory Sizes 
$110 and up 


The tremendous waste in fruits and vegetables 
and big loss from low market pe ane quick Rees 
ing is entirely saved by canning at home ina 

TIONAL Steam Pressure Canning Outfit. The 
“Steam Pressure Ww ay” ga th Government En- 


dorsement, and t users will 
back up our statements, 
BIGGER PRICES FOR 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
A NATIONAL Canning Outfit enables you to put 
up what you raise yourself, start a small canning 
factory and make good money or establish a com- 
munity canning plant among your neighbors for 
mutua’ of protection. Canned fruits and vegetables 
are cual | in the fall and winter at good prices. 
NATIONAL Canning Outfits are the same as used 
in aaa commercial canning factories, only 
made in smaller sizes. They preserve anything 
79 grow either in glass jars or cans. Complete 
ome Outfits 810 and up; Hotel Sizes @25 and up; 
Factory Sizes 8110 and up 
rite at one for descriptive circular and state 
what size you are interested 1 


Northwestern Stee! & Iron Works, 814SpringSt, Bau Claire, Wis, 

















SAVE ONE= HALF 


It costs more to sell a 
Sewin Machine 
through an agent than 
it costs to make it. 
Our factory prices save you 
ayzent’s and retailer’s profits, 
e give you 

80 DAY HOME TEST 

A 10-YEAR GUARANTEE 

CASH OR CREDIT TERMS 
Six styles $14.50 to $27.98— 
usual $25 to $60 values. Saip- P 

Ton quick, Ustle freight, 

Ne Voror NO for “SPECIAL SEWING 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 












women of your neighboring town and 
do not know them, perhaps I do. 
They will be delighted to have an in- 
vitation to visit the country for an 
hour or day. They get as hungry for 
the green of the country as you do 
for the sights of the city. 

Oh, there is much to do! So much, 
so much. However, let us begin very 
small because the busy woman has 
little time to give and the timid wo- 
man must not be overwhelmed. 

I expected to offer a program this 
week, but I decided to submit it first 
to several farmers’ wives who belong 
to clubs of country women. Their 
added experience will be helpful. By 
the time you and your husband and 
you and your friends have come to- 
gether, selected officers, time and 
place of meeting, and discussed plans 
and other details, the program will 
be in your hands. 


Some Bad Conditions We Must 
Remedy. 


Let us go back for a minute and 
speak of other reasons for the need 
of our coming together in sympathy 
and helpfulness. 

When I talk to country girls I find 
that nine out of ten of them envy 
city girls. When I inquire the cause, 
I get some such answer as this: ‘‘Oh, 
they look so nice,’ or “Oh, they 
have such good times.’”? I suppose I 
have letters of two dozen country 
girls right now who want help to get 
away somewhere, anywhere. What 
difference does it make here why 
they wish to leave? The fact is that 
they do.. When girls go from the 
country where they are so much 
needed to fill offices and factories, 
something is wrong. Someone has 
blundered. 

Let us not say, “Girls are not sen- 
sible like they were in my day,” but 
let us face the fact and find the rem- 
edy. The causes may be many, but 


is that she is lonely. To be sure, 
there are many who are not, just as 
there are many city women who are 
lonesome beyond words. 

So many women get up and eat 
breakfast by lamplight. The men go 
off to the fields and she is left alone. 
The work may be hard or not, but 
work itself seldom kills. There is no 
one to bring inspiration into her life; 
no one to suggest that this could be 
done easier; that it could be done 
better. Gradually she gets into a rut 
and each day means the same round 
of duties, the same four walls. Wife- 
hood and motherhood sap her ener- 
gies. She forgets the Sundays on 
which the minister comes, so ceases 
to go to preaching. She loses inter- 
est in her table, flowers, clothes. 
Helpful papers do not come into the 
home bringing a flood of new ideas. 
Nothing happens to cheer, to inspire, 
to talk about. Gradually a silence is 
established between husband and 
wife. He goes for a little walk down 
the road after supper, but he does 
not ask her to accompany him, be- 
cause there is no companionship. 
When he goes to town he does not 
take her unless there is something he 
does not know how to buy. At last, 
when she does go she feels strange 
and embarrassed. The time comes 
when she does not want to go at all. 
She becomes doleful and silent by 
turns, then bodily health fails. She 
turns to patent medicines and the 
“dope” in them gives her faint glim- 
merings of cheer. She takes them 
more and more until she has the 
habit. It is the end, for soon some- 
thing snaps—the doctor comes and 
she is taken either to ‘‘the hospital” 
or to her long rest. Is it any wonder 
that the children of such a home 
envy the city girl? One woman said: 
“J don’t mind being sick because 
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your invention. First get free *‘In- 


then I have someone to take care of 
me and I have company. I’d rather 
be sick than lonesome.” 


| The Sort of Home Every Farmer 
Should Have. 
Compare that with some of the 


farm homes we both know—one in 
particular, that I love to visit. The 


I believe the one that heads the list - 


woman works as hard as most any 
woman with five children. She can- 
not get help, but she has every labor- 
saving device she knows of, from 
running water to a can opener. She 
belongs to a church society and to 
the woman’s club in town. Each 
year the father’s Christmas present 
is a subscription to some magazine 
to each member of the family, so 
that The Progr 3sive Farmer, the 
Ladies’ Home sournal, Motherhood, 
Youth’s Companion, and others are 
on their sitting-room table. They are 
at every Farmers’ Institute meeting. 
There are fresh vegetables and flow- 
ers and conversation and music. They 
have not yet a piano, but they have 
a guitar and violin. Everyone in that 
family is good to look upon, but it 
is neither cosmetics nor fine clothes 
that make them so. It is their joy in 
life, their interest in living. None of 
those children could be induced to 
leave home for dingy store or noisy 
factory. 

What is the difference in these 
two homes? Is it money? No. Is 
it education? No—at least it was 
not at first. The difference seems to 
be that one is in touch with the out- 
side world and the other is not. 


What a Club Can Do. 


Can anyone desire a better method 
of getting in touch with the world 
than by the organization of the wom- 
en of the community? You who are 
strong and capable, look about you. 
A dozen women there are who need 
your help—lonely, tired, discour- 
aged. If you do not see them, it is 
because you have eyes that see not. 
Gather them in. 

In the cities the woman’s club was 
once a place where women came to- 
gether to play cards or to read poet- 
ty. Today it ‘thas lost the self-cul- 
ture, self entertainment element and 
while it does not disregard these, its 
chief aim is service and education. 
it helps the hospitals, has lectures on 
the care of children, demonstrations 
in cooking. The community turns to 
it as a leader and it co-operates with 
the Chamber of Commerce in those 
things which will benefit the city. 
Your club can fulfil the same mission 
for your community. 

If a woman gets nothing from the 
United Farm Women but some books 
to read and some sweet little stories 
to tell the children in the twilight 
hours, it is worth while. When I 
was over in Kentucky a few weeks 
ago, speaking before the State Farm- 
ers and their wives, Judge Barker, 
President of the University of Ken- 
tucky, said: “I owe my love of read- 
ing And knowledge to my mother. 
She was left a young’ widow. 
She was a busy woman, but she al- 
ways had a story to read me when 
the day’s work was done. The sweet- 
est ones of all she saved for those 
weary times in which I was recover- 
ing from chills and fever. If I have 
had any influencé for good on the 
thousands of young men with whom 
I come in contact, it is because of the 
young mother and the love of books 
which she instilled in me.”’’ 

Let us be up and doing. If you 
hhaven’t sent that blank or postal tell- 
ing me that you are going to try to 
start a club, please do so at once. It 
will inspire all of us to know that 
you are interested, and interested 
enough to try to get a club in your 
neighborhood. Let me hear from 
you. 








Timely Recipes. 


Mrs. Modelfarm—“Well, Anty 
Drudge, now tell me what you 
think of our farm, and the 
‘way we do our work? You see 
I always keep plenty of 
Fels-Naptha Soap on hand!” 

Anty Drudge—“I never saw @ 
finer, better-kept farm. Every-_ 
thing is so prosperous looking. 
But I’d expect no less of a sen-- 
sible woman like you. Your - 
home looks like a Fels-Naptha ~ 
Home always looks!” : 


Every woman | 
who wants to feel - 
well, and look 
young, should use 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap. It saves 
half the labor of — 
housekeeping. 
Does the work ™ 
in less than half 
the time, and bet- 
ter than it was 
ever done before. 

Fels-Naptha S 0a p © 
does the best work in ] 
cool or lukewarm | 
water, without hard j 
rubbing and _ scrub- 
bing. It cuts grease, 
makes clothes white — 
and sweet, china and ~ 







































Candied Orange Peel. 


Cover the peel of 4 oranges with cold wa- 
ter, bring to boiling water and cook slowly 
until soft. If grapefruit rind is used, cook 
in two waters to remove the strong taste. 
Drain, scrape off white portion with spoon, 
cut yellow into strips with scissors, Boik % 
cup wetéer and 1 cup sugar without stirring 
until it threads from end of spoon. Cook 
strips in syrup five minutes, drain, coat with 
granulated sugar. 

* * * 


Apple Snow. 

Make apple sauce very quickly; press 
through sieve. To 4 apples add 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, mix with beaten white of egg 





(1 egg to 2 apples). Serve with bright col- 
Ca jelly! ,, ‘ : eo 


: 


glassware glisten, and 
pots and pans shine. 


Follow the directions on the Red ~ 
and Green Wrapper, J 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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OOK out for our next special, May 3 issue, 
“Hay and Pasture.” Now is the time to send 
mn your letters. They should reach us by April 20. 





HE number of ‘‘business farmers” in the South 

is increasing every year, as is illustrated by 
the increasing number who advertise improved 
'seed corn, cotton seed, eggs, poultry, hogs, and 
| cattle. Farmers are beginning to learn how to 
arket what they sell, and learning, too, that 
'printers’ ink, which has built many a town busi- 
r ness, is equally good for a farm business. 





FOOL at one end and fire at the other.”” That 
y was the definition of a cigarette some tobacco- 
_hater once gave. It is certainly a good definition 
of a torch used for setting fire to litter, grass, or 
-cornstalks that ought to be saved for their humus- 
content. Yet thousands of farmers burn up Na- 
ure’s free fertility with a torch the same day 
they buy man-stored fertility in a guano sack. 





LL out-buildings should be painted now, but 
: if you can’t afford paint, whitewash is cheap 
'and will go a long way toward giving your farm 
-a clean, fresh, prosperous look in keeping with 
‘the springtime season—will do a lot to let pass- 
-ers-by know that ‘‘a man who cares’? owns your 
‘place. If you really can’t afford the beauty and 
ttractiveness of a painted residence, you can at 
ast use plenty of whitewash and make the yard 
glorious with plenty of flowers. Whitewash and 
‘flower seed are cheap. 





ISCUSSING the Richmond Farmers’ Confer- 
ence, Dr. A. P. Bourland says in a letter to 
e@ writer: 

“It seems sure that we shall make a most 
excellent beginning this year. Rome was not 
built in one day, so that we shall only pre- 
pare the way for a successful outcome dur- 
ing the coming months. It is our plan to 
follow up the work of the Conference practi- 
eally and vigorously. We want to get right 
down to organizing marketing associations in 
every neighborhood in the South. The pur- 
pose of the Richmond meeting is to show how 
this can be done.”’ 


Don’t forget the dates—April 16 to 18. 





OW that the planting of the staple crops, corn 

and cotton, is well under way, thought should 
be given to how best to grow the largest possible 
macreage of the tried and tested summer legumes. 
h addition to lespedeza, which has already been 
igely sowed, cowpeas, soy beans, and peanuts 
hould be planted as largely as possible, and in 
he Southern part of the Cotton Belt, the same 
hay be said of velvet beans. These crops along 
with the fall sowed legumes must be depended 
mpon to supply our ever-increasing needs for ni- 
wogen. There are no more important crops, not 
‘even corn and cotton can claim a greater right for 
feareful attention. And in. this connection we sug- 
gest a careful re-reading of Mr. French’s article on 
‘page nine of last week’s issue on the economy and 
‘profit from a better preparation of the soil for 
these crops. 


Bf 





AAR R H. Stockton writes to invite all our 
a7i farmer readers to attend the Fourth Ameri- 
3 m Peace Conference in St. Louis, May 1, 2 and 3. 
Dertainly every farmer ought to be interested. In 
ermany and France, the military burden is al- 
ca; more than industry can well stand under, 

d in this country it is increasing too fast. As 
. Stockton reminds us: 


“The average annual cost of the Army and 
» Navy is shown to have been $51,500,000 for 
_the eight years immediately preceding the 
* Spanish-American war (1890-1898), and, for 
iN -the immediately following eight years (1902- 
mf 1910), $185,400,000; the average annual in- 
» crease for the latter eight years being $13 4,- 
ia 000,000, and the increase for the entire eight 
m years hence being $1,072,000,000 or 360 per 
' cent.” 






City and Country Should Work Together 
for Mutual Development. 


T Is an excellent point which Dr. Liberty H. 
Bailey makes in a recent address—namely, 
that the village or small town, dependent for 

its support upon the surrounding farms, ought to 
consider itself not a part of American city life but 
a part of America’s country life, and should live 
and work with this consciousness. Said Dr. 
Bailey: 

“Now, the point is that we have associated 
these rural towns with the large cities and 
the metropolitan places rather than with the 
open country. We have thought of them as 
essentially urban rather than as essentially 
rural. Their natural affiliation is with the 
farming country. Their general look should 
be outward rather than inward. The domes- 
tic and social barriers that have grown up be- 
tween the town and country can be corrected 
when we undertake a rational and consistent 
development of the towns and the farming 
country together. The development of the ru- 
ral town should be as much a part of the 
country-life movement as the development of 
the farms themselves. 

“We must completely attach the town to 
its surrounding country, and we must put 
into it the ambition to serve its surrounding 
country to the utmost rather than to desire to 
become a city. It is better for the town it- 
self, as well as for the whole region, that it 
develop local industries than that it put its 
whole energy into the attracting of unrelated 
enterprises from the outside.’’ 

* * & 


Dr. Bailey resents any idea that the town should 
arrogate superior knowledge to itself and offer 
philanthropic help to the farmer. Both town and 
country should work together and their problems 
are largely the same. The farmers should help 
the townspeople in solving their problems, just as 
the townspeople help the farmers in solving theirs, 
and both should aim at greater efficiency—begin- 
ning, of course, with practical education: 


“Much has been said about the necessity of 
re-directing the rural school so that it will 
meet the rural conditions. The town school 
should equally meet town conditions. Note 
the inadequacy of the manual training, for ex- 
ample. The town school should react to the 
arts and crafts and trade of the town commu- 
nity. The village library should be more than 
a village library; it should have relations. So 
should the village church have very real and 
active relations.” 


Dr. Bailey believes that the country town has a 
definite and useful place in our economic life up 
to a certain point; but that in many places new 
commercial conditions, the development of near-by 
cities, etc., have left the town no excuse for being: 


“Perhaps many of them ought to pass 
away. It can be imagined that if all the peo- 
ple of a large and fairly thrifty rural region 
were to come together and discuss the ques- 
tion as to whether given hamlets ought to ex- 
ist, recommendations might be made for the 
actual demolition or removing of many of the 
old buildings, cleaning the places away, dis- 
posing of the property, and incorporating the 
area again into a farming enterprise. Some 
of the rural hamlets are merely traditional 
reminders, persisting because some one owns 
the property and because the buildings are 
of no value for other purposes or may be rent- 
ed cheap. The streams of trade have gone 
elsewhere. As the value of farming land in- 
creases, many of these dried-out hamlet areas 
will be needed for the raising of buckwheat 
and apples and fowls.”’ 

* * * 

Certainly, thinks Dr. Bailey, the country 
ought to get over the idea that the town has any 
“divine right” to be supported by the surrounding 
country. The townsman cannot claim that the 
countryman owes him a living, and the middle- 
men who, Othello-like, would find their occupa- 
tions gone if the farmers should co-operate effect- 
ively, should not abuse the farmer but rather en- 
ter now some really productive and economically 
justifiable occupation. Or as Dr. Bailey puts it in 
his own language: 


“We must outgrow the notion that we are 
bound to maintain the country town on its 
present basis of trade and organization. The 
opposition to the parcel post proceeded mostly 
on the assumption that we must not disturb 
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present trade relations, whereby the town is 
too often an agency for the exploiting of the 
people or for controlling their trade in the in- 
terest of organized or intrenched traders. We 
need to develop new courses and methods of 
trade, and to break up the present combina- 
tions of intermediaries. The growing co-op- 
erative enterprises will in time produce some 
surprising results.” 


* * * 

These are excellent suggestive ideas of Dr. Bai- 
ley’s, and, in our opinion, thoroughly sound. The 
small town and the adjacent country must work 
together. The town must recognize itself as a part 
of the surrounding country. More beauty, knowl- 
edge, skill, productivity, usefulness, for both town 
and country must be the mutual aim of both. The 
townsman must recognize the fact that he must 
give service to the countryman, and must not be 
his pensioner. The merchant, for example, must 
not feel that he has a right to say, “The parcels 
post will help you, but you musn’t have it because 
it might interfere with my getting a living out of 
you.”’ 

And along the line of uniting town and country 
for mutual efforts at progress, why shouldn’t our 
city ‘“‘Progressive Leagues,’”’ ‘““Chambers of Com- 
merce,’ “Industrial Clubs,’’ etc., become, in a 
measure at least, county rather than city organ- 
izations? Why shouldn’t they make arrangements 
to join with the local Farmers’ Unions and other 
agricultural organizations in m6vements for com- 
mon development? Why shouldn’t the people of 
the city and the people of the country join togeth- 
er in each county to get better roads, better 
schools, telephones, rural mail delivery, better 
public health work, thrifty new settlers for the 
farm as well as the city, etc., etc? We should like 
to see this idea of ‘‘County Improvement Clubs’’ 
worked out—clubs with the most enterprising 
townsmen and the most enterprising farm-men 
acting together for community development. 

This would seem to be one way of giving ex- 
pression to Dr. Bailey’s basic idea. 





The South’s Amazing Growth. 


Nation’s Greatest Asset,’? the Manufacturers’ 
Record calls attention to some amazing, posi- 
tively amazing, statistics of Southern development. 
Who would have believed, for example, that of 
the 624,130 increase in the number of the Nation’s 
farm workers 1900-1910, the South’s share was 
468,365, or more than two-thirds, and that we at 
the same time also furnished a greater relative 
increase in number of factory workers and in 
number of mine workers than the rest of the 
country? Yet that is the meaning of the figures 
given herewith: 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF WORKERS. 


fe AN interesting publication, “‘The South: the 














The South. United States. 
Increase Increase 
No. Per Ct. No. Per ct. 
Farm (1900-1910) -......- 468,365 7 16.0 624,130 10.9 
Factory (1900-1909) _...._ 424,979 50.8 1,902,283 403 
Mine (1902-1909) .-.__.__- 122,298 98.7 483,555 83.1° 
Population (1900-1910) __| 5,034,866 18.3 15,977,691 21.0 











Even more striking are the figures showing that 
tho the United States in 1880 had 50,000,000 
people and an area of 2,974,000 square miles, 
while the South last year had only 33,000,000 
people and 945,000 square miles, yet these South- 
ern States—they include Missouri, Maryland, and 
West Virginia—had last year a greater agricul- 
tural product (exclusive of livestock), a greater 
forest product, a greater mineral product, a great- 
er manufacturing capital, and a greater school 
fund than our whole American Nation had in 
1880. Haven’t we a right to feel proud of such 
a record? MHere are the figures as given by the 
Record, and they are enough to make every South- 
erner add a cubit to his stature—in his own feel- 
ings, at least: 














United States | - The South 
1880 1912 
ee eee , 50,396,000 33,475,000 
Land area—square miles_--.-..-.-. 2,974,159 945,088 
Value of agricultural products__-| $2,212,541,000} $3 297,000,000 
Value of forest products-.--..--- 388,781,000 652,153,000 
Capital in mannmncenres. sc cainm gee 2,790,273, 000) 3,500,000,000 
Value of mineral products_-_----- 364,928,000) 385, 700.000 
a deposits in ‘National 
ER LE ee. 873,538,000) 1,059 068,475 
E tance for common 
xpenc 32 ieee Renee ES 78,096, 90,000,000. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. | 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2)Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 
By CLARENCE POE 











“Can Ye Not Discern the Signs of the 
Times ?” 


ORPORATION farming or co-operation farm- 
* ing—that, as the writer declared months ago, 
is what the future holds for us, and the 
quicker we make up our minds to face the situ- 
ation, the better it will be for us. These big traction 
plows that are coming all over the country, and 
that will plow up a township in the same time it 
formerly took a farmer to plow up a plantation— 
can you not see, Brother Farmer, that these gigan- 
tic Goliaths of the farm are big with meaning for 
all of us? ‘‘Can ye not discern the signs of the 
times?”’ ; 

You know how tremendously the coming of the 
automobile has influenced city life, but, in my 
opinion, the coming of the automobile plow is a 
hundredfold more significant. For it means that 
the corporation is coming to the country. The 
corporation always follows mechanical power. For 
generations, capital has been exploiting the oppor- 
tunities for mechanical power in manufacturing; 
now capital is getting ready to exploit the oppor- 
tunities for mechanical power in agriculture. By 
lowering the tariff, we are going to reduce the 
profits in manufacturing somewhat, and this is 
another reason why the men of wealth are already 
beginning to ask if big corporations cannot make 
money in agricultural work as they have long 
been doing in manufacturing work. I saw an 
article by Theodore H. Price the other day re- 
minding New York business men of the oppor- 
tunities for organizing (I think I recall the exact 
words) a ‘$100,000,000 American Agricultural 
Corporation.” A big ranch out in Texas with a 
capitalization of several millions served as an 
illustration of the idea he was trying to convey. 
Already, not many miles from where I write, some 
men close to John D. Rockefeller have purchased 
an enormous acreage of land once regarded as 
almost worthless—significant of the faith that 
“Big Business” is beginning to feel in Southern 
soil. : 


“A Prudent Man Foreseeth the Evil.” 


"Tee in all probability, is what we are going 

to see all over the South in a very few years, 
especially if cotton stays high — namely, 
young men of industry and enterprise, scientifi- 
cally trained, backed by ample capital, conducting 
farming corporations with all modern machinery 
and all modern methods. That is already what is 
happening right adjoining my own farm, the farm 
on which my father worked as a boy and on which 
my father and grandfather and great-grandfather 
worked in the old-fashioned way. A corporation, 
which bought a large tract to do coal-mining, and 
lost a lot of money in the mining business, is now 
making money there (with traction plows and all 
modern machinery) in the farming business. 

This is the situation that we face, and again 
the words of the Bible come to mind: “A prudent 
man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself, but 
the simple pass on and are punished.” 

What shall be our attitude, the attitude of the 
farmer of the South, towards this new develop- 
ment in the business of agriculture? Certainly 
it is not for us merely to kick against the pricks 
and curse the times for the changes that all 
progress involves. When the railway came it put 
the stage-coach drivers out of business, but the 
new developments in agriculture do not mean that 
the independent farmer must go out of business. 
But they do mean, if I read the signs of the times 
aright, that he must change his way of doing busi- 
ness, He must foresee the danger and act accord- 
ingly. He must meet corporation farming with 
co-operation farming. If men of wealth wish to 
put their money into farming, it is their right, 
and we probably ought to be glad they are doing 
it, for they are going to wake up a lot of folks 
who would never have been waked any other way. 
A friend of mine wisely observed that we are 
never going to have rural co-operation here as 
they have it in Ireland and Denmark until our 
farmers are forced to it, driven to it. 

It is my opinion that the coming of the corpor- 
ation into the country is going to force them to it. 


“The Eagle Stirreth Up Her Nest.” 


IGHT before me now as I write this, for ex- 
R ample, is a. picture of three “Big Four” 

traction plows breaking one hundred acres 
of land a day. And the agricultural corporation 
is not only going to have the very best labor-sav- 
ing machinery, such as these traction plows, but 
it is going to employ the very best labor-saving 





brains—scientifically trained young fellows who 
combine practical farm experience with technical 
agricultural college knowledge. They are going 
to study soil needs, crop rotations, marketing 
methods, the best ways to make labor count 
twelve months in the year, etc., ete., and so put 
all farm work on a scientific basis. 

And I’m glad of it; glad, as I have said, because 
I believe the coming of corporation farming means 
the coming of co-operation farming. ‘‘Necessity 
is the mother of invention,’’ and when we find we 
ean’t farm any longer by the old-fashioned, slip- 
shod, devil-take-the-hindmost methods, we are 
going to turn to the modern, up-to-date, co-oper- 
ative methods. It often takes the threat of dis- 
aster to drive a people out of a profitless and an- 
tiquated system into a profitable and modern one. 
The eagle “‘stirreth up her nest’’ to make the sat- 
isfied young eagles get out and realize the glory 
of flight in a boundless sky. 

So our conservative, slow-moving Southern 
farmer-folk might take a hundred years to realize 
upon the advantages of co-operation if the com- 
ing of the corporations did not force them to it. 
If the corporation (representing the combined 
capital of a group of individuals) buys a traction 
plow, the farmers nearby may realize that they 
should also combine their capital and buy one. If 
the corporation uses up-to-date methods of soil 
management, ascertains precisely what fertilizers 
it needs and does not buy three expensive ele- 
ments where only two are needed, for example, 
the individual farmers will put their heads to- 
gether and adopt similar policies. If the cor- 
porations begin to perfect systems of marketing 
farm products, as they have already perfected 
systems of marketing manufactured products, our 
farmers will begin to do likewise. 


“It is Not Good For Man to Be Alone.” 
Tes socialization of farm life, if we may use 


the term, is one result that seems certain, - 


regardless of whether corporation farming 
or co-operation farming should win out. - Hereto- 
fore the farmer has done his work alone, sepa- 
rated from his fellows, and while this has meant 
independence, it has also meant a certain degree 
of loneliness, isolation — not merely physical, but 
intellectual and spiritual isolation. People be- 
lieve the farm Negroes were happier in slavery 
time than now, largely because the slaves worked 
in groups, sang together the old plantation songs, 
romped together at dinner-time and of nights. It 
is an axiom that “man is a gregarious animal,” 
and thousands of whites and blacks have gone 
from the farm to the towns simply because, while 
the town work is less independent and more vex- 
atious and confining, there is more social contact 
among the workers. 

This social contact will be felt among the em- 
ployes of the farming corporation; but the co-op- 
erating farmers will feel not only this fellowship, 
but also brotherhood, and this by-product of busi- 
ness co-operation, brotherhood, (as I heard it 
over and over again in Ireland and Denmark), is 
really its finest product. 


“Despise Not the Day of Small Things.” 
NN what are the practical beginnings of such 





a spirit of co-operation and brotherhood as 

I have suggested? It seems to me that they 
lie directly in the matter of getting better farm- 
ing methods and better marketing methods right 
in your own neighborhood and right with the 
farmers whose land adjoins yours. The sort of 
co-operation that means simply taking stock in 
some big State-wide, South-wide, or Nation-wide 
so-called co-operation enterprise is never going to 
save us, is never going to make real co-operators 
of us. 

The plain truth is, that such enterprises just 
now are more likely to keep us from ever becom- 
ing co-operators. In co-operation, as in every- 
thing else, we must crawl before we can walk, and 
we must puzzle out our A B C’s before we ever 
try to spell ‘“‘baker” or “incomprehensibility.”’ So 
these big schemes, if tried too early, are likely to 
prove failures—in some very striking instances, 
have already proved failures and have sorely set 
back the cause of co-operation in all such com- 
munities. We should not attempt these big en- 
terprises before we have first learned the princi- 
ples of co-operation in smaller ones, before we 
have first discovered by experience what men are 
capable of managing co-operative enterprises, and 
before we have the big chain of local enterprises 
to back up the greater ones. In co-operative busi- 
ness, as in other business, the only sure way to 
succeed is to take the man who has been faithful 
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over a few things and make him ruler over many; 
take the man who has succeeded notably with a 
township enterprise and put him in charge of a 
county enterprise, and take the man who has 
wrought well for a tounty and let him serve a 
State. 


“ And I Will Make You Ruler Over 
Many Things.” 


O, WE repeat, that the practical beginnings 
S of co-operation are to be found right in the 

matter of better farming and better business 
in your own neighborhood. If you have bought a 
stalk cutter or a manure spreader or a stump 
puller in co-operation with your neighbors this 
spring, you have got the co-operative idea grow- 
ing. If you have bought fertilizers through your 
local Farmers’ Union, or in combination with any 
neighbor or neighbors, you have taken another 
step. If you have bought a pure-bred hog or cow 
in collaboration with others in your community, 
you have done just that much to bring about the 
new and better day. Your next step is to get 
these neighbors to join you in better marketing 
methods—to sell your chickens and eggs and but- 
ter and bacon together, whether it be in your 
nearest town or to a commission merchant in a 
distant city. Then, too, your cotton and peanuts 
and tobacco should be marketed locally on some 
co-operative plan, and later we shall be ready to 
market more widely on the co-operative plan. 
The writer has just today paid his first installment 
in a new county Union warehouse in which, by 
the way, we expect to emforce the co-operative 
principle,—that is to say, pay only legal interest 
on stock and divide all profits pro rata on business 
furnished. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that we 
have got to meet corporation farming with co-op- 
eration farming here in the South, and to do this 
successfully, we must learn both to do as good 
farming (and ‘good farming’ in he last 
analysis simply means economical farming) as the 
corporation knows how to do, and we must com- 
bine capital and knowledge in co-operation farm- 
ing, marketing and business management just as 
the corporation combines the capital of its incor- 
porators and combines their knowledge in getting 
officials who can do the best farming and market- 
ing and business management for them. 

And I believe all this is coming about much 
sooner than we yet realize. 





A Thought for the Week. 


ERE are the Negroes of our own communi- 
H ties. Do we have any trouble with those who 

really know something and who can really 
do something? Which class of Negroes is the 
greater menace to our peace—the Negroes who 
have those scores of little homes through the bet- 
ter Negro districts of our Southern cities, who are 
increasing their earnings, sending their children 
to school, buying clothes, furniture, carpets, gro4 
ceries, chiefly from the white man’s store and to 
the white man’s profit—or those Negroes whos3 
industry is indeed no competitive menace to the 
most sensitive, who, if they are without ambitions, 
are equally without excellencies, who are unskill- 
ed enough to satisfy the most timorous, who work 
three days that they may loaf four, whe may be 
responsible for several families, but who are with- 
out a sense of responsibility for even one, who are 


without pride except the pride of the indolent and | 


the insolent. Which class of Negroes chiefly fig- 
ures in our police records and makes the chief 
burden upon our courts? Which class of Negroes 
constitutes, therefore, the real peril of our situ- 
ation—-the efficient or the inefficient?—the Negro 
who is making real progress or the Negro who is 
making none?—-Edgar Gardner Murphey. 





ARMERS all over North Carolina will rejoice 
to hear that the Southern Railway has cut in 
half its old freight rate on lime in its various 
forms, and it is expected that the other railroads 
will follow suit. An interesting side-light on the 
old system is brought out in a letter we have just 
received from Mr. I. W. Williamson, of Carthage, 
pointing out that builders’ lime was given a rate 
of one-third to one-fifth the rate on agricultural 
lime. Mr. Williamson wrote: 


“But it is the same old story—lime $1 to 
$1.25 the ton, and freight on it $3.52 to $4.51 
the ton. But the part that disgusts me most 
is a statement from one firm, that Atlanta, 
Ga., a point slightly further from them than 
this point, gets a rate on builders’ lime of 
eighty cents the ton, and that sand for build- 
ers’ purposes was hauled at the same rate. 
So it is—millions to build up the cities but not 
one cent to build up the soil—of North Caro- 
lina at least.” 


The explanation is, that the city trades have 
been organized; the farmers have not. 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Save Their Cost 
Every Year of Use 


If you are thinking about buying 
a cream separator, and have only 
a small amount of ready cash to 
invest, don’t be tempted to put 
your money into one of the so-called 
“‘cheap’’ machines. 


Why pay your _ hard-earned 
money for a “cheap,” trashy 
machine, when you 
can buy a reliable 
De Laval upon such 
liberal terms that 


It will more than save 
its cost while you are 
paying for it °° .. °° 


la 

} | When you buy 
BF a De Laval you 
have positive assurance that your 
machine will be good for at least 
.twenty years of service, during 
which time it will save every pos- 
sible dollar for you and earn its 
original cost over and over again. 


If you purchase the so-called 
“cheap”? separator, you must pay 
cash in advance and then take the 
chance of the machine becoming 
worthless after a year or two of use, 
to say gothing of the cream it will 
waste while it does last. 


More De Laval machines are in 
use than any other make. There is 
areason. Be sure to see the local 
De Laval agent and SEE and TRY a 
De Laval before you buy any cream 
separator. 

The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand 
Book, in which important dairy questions 
are ably discussed by the best authorities, is 
a book that every cow owner should have. 
Mailed free upon request if you mention this 
paper. New 1913 De Laval catalog also mailed 
upon request. Write to nearest office. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


29 E. Madison St., 
CHICAGO, 

















165 Broadway, 
NEW YoRK, 














264 Page BookOn 
Silos and Silage 


1913 copyrighted edition just off the 
press. Most complete work on this 
subject published. Used as text book C 


by many Agricultural Colleges. 

Gives the facts about Modern Silage 

Methods—tells just what you want 

toknow, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 illustra- 
tions, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
down for the practical farmer. Telis ‘‘How to 
Make Silage”—‘* How to Feed Silage’’—**‘How to 
Build Silos’’—“‘Silage System and Soil Fertility” 
—“Silage Crops In Semi-Arid Regions.” All 
about ‘‘Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in 


Beef Production. Ninth Edition now ready. 


. Send for your copy at once. Enclose 10c in coin 


or postage stamps and mention this paper. 
Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 





ECONOMY SILO 


Our simple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pree 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 
Quick, easy adjustment without 
hammer or wrench. Free access. 
; Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
Alig white pineorcypressstaves. Refin 
fie iron hoops form easy ladder. 
itll Write for free catalogue with proof 
iim of our claims from delighted users. 
1H ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 

I! 38m Frederick, Md. 
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BARNYARD MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Pulverizes and drills 
stable manure evenly 
into furrows. A boy can 
run it; a mule can pull it. 
Prices low. Get our offer 
before you buy. Write for 






‘ booklet and price. 
ARS MFG. CO, ?s ‘anastaca. 
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If you can’t possibly attend 
W. J. DAVIS & CO.’S 


BIG AUCTION SALE 
of Registered Hereford Cattle 


at Jackson, Miss., April 8th, be sure to send 


your bids to Dr. Tait Butler, or Mr. J. A. 
Martin, care Edwards House, Jackson, Miss, 








| LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








T IS never profitable to put more 
I livestock on the pastures than 

they will furnish good grazing 
for. It is more profitable to furnish 
one cow all the grass she needs than 
to divide what the one cow should 
have between two or three. Don’t 
overstock the pastures. It is good 
neither for the livestock nor the pas- 
tures. 

2. No other grass is quite so good 
for pasturing in the South as Ber- 
muda. It is too late now to plant 
most grasses this spring, but the best 
time to put out Bermuda grass is yet 
coming—April and May. Put out 
Bermuda in the pasture. It will not 
do well when shaded by non-pasture 
plants, Dut in the open it has no 
equal in this country. 

38. The dairy cows fall off in their 
milk and the other stock cease grow- 
ing in the fall because pastures are 
short and feed scarce. Now is the 
time to provide for feed crops for the 
fall, both for the dairy cows, the 
young colts and calves and for fat- 
tening the hogs. It will be too late 
when the feed runs low in the pas- 
tures or hog-fattening time comes. 

4, The best way to provide the best 
féed for the young cattle and horses, 
and for all the cattle and the idle 
horses this winter is to plant corn for 
silage and while it is growing build 
a silo in which to save it in succulent 
condition for winter feeding. 

5. It will cost little to give the 
young spring calves and colts a lit- 
tle grain once or twice a day during 
the summer, and they will make bet- 
ter use of this feed than any other 
animals on the farm. Don’t be afraid 
that they are too young to feed, they 
will eat it when a month old if given 
a chance. There is nothing quite so 
good as oats, but corn is all right 
while they are getting their mother’s 
milk. 


TIMELY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STOCKMAN. 





6. The spring crop of pigs have 
arrived, or at least most of them 
have. They can do their owner no 
good without feed. The mother must 
have feed to produce milk and there 
is nothing so good for producing 
milk as grass, but the sow cannot eat 
enough grass to make milk for a lit- 
ter of ever-hungry, growing pigs. 
Help her out by feeding both mother 
and pigs some grain, corn and skim- 
milk, or corn and tankage are good. 

7. The mares used for farm work 
should all be bred, for they can do 
their best work for their owners by 
rearing colts and working regularly 
at slow, light work. 

The best sires should be selected. 
An ordinary jack is better than a 
scrub stallion. If a farm work an- 
imal is wanted, breed to a jack, un- 
less a stallion is available that will 
produce a colt that will grow into a 
1,200 to 1,400-pound animal. 

8. Dairying is the safest and most 
generally profitable line of livestock 
husbandry, and one of the reasons 
is that the dairyman almost always 
grows about twice as much cotton, 
corn, oats and other crops per acre 
as his. neighbors. : 

9. Really -hot -weather has not yet 
come, but it will be upon us soon. 
When the first real hot days come, 
look carefully to the work stock. 
That is the time most work animals 
are over-heated. It is likely to be a 
permanent injury and can be avoided 
by watching the stock carefully. 
When an animal doing hard work on 
a hot day does not sweat freely it is 
time to stop working such an animal 
and get it in the shade. 

10. Don’t neglect to kill the ticks 
—everyone of them—during April 
and May. One killed now means 
thousands less next September and 
October, and incidentally it also 
means better cattle. 





Some Valuable Experiments. 


T THE Tennessee Experiment 
Station a series of experiments 
is being conducted with various 
combinations of crops for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the crops that 
will produce the most feed and meat 
and the effect which the growing of 
these crops will have on the land. 
One acre is taken for each combi- 
nation of crops. All the feed pro- 
duced is’ fed to four steers and the 
manure put back on the land. The 
following are some of the results 
already obtained: 

Acre No. 1.—Barley followed by 
soy beans. Fed four steers 90 days 
and produced 638 pounds of gain, 
live weight, as an average of three 
year’s tests. Both crops are threshed 
and the grain fed as such and the 
straw used for roughage. 

Acre No. 2.—Barley and soy beans 
made into hay; average of two year’s 
tests, fed four steers 90 days and 
made 539 pounds of gain on the 
steers, live weight. 

Acre No. 3.—Barley and cowpeas; 
average of three years. Fed four 
steers 60 days and made a gain of 
510 pounds, live weight. 

Acre No. 4.—Barley and corn; 
average of three years, fed four 
steers 90 days and made a gain of 
595 pounds, live weight. 

Acre No. 5.—Alfalfa; one year 
test. Fed four steers 120 days and 
made a gain of 765 pounds, live 
weight. 

Other acres will be included in 
this test giving such combinations 
as wheat and soy beans, oats and 
soy beans and oats and Canada field 
peas followed by soy beans. 

These experiments show the great 
advantage of a climate permitting 
the growing of two crops a year. 
When one acre will feed four steers 











90 days, or one steer a year, and 


produce a gain of 638 pounds, it 
seems that beef-making is still pos- 
sible on high-priced lands, and it 
gives some idea of the possibilities 
of dairying when proper attention 
is given to the production of feeds. 
These results also show that Prof. 
Morgan, the Director, will have lit- 
tle trouble in reaching his mark, of 
feeding 100 farm animals on a 100- 
acre farm. 





Save the Heifer Calves. 


HOUSANDS of good heifer calves 

go annually to market as veal 
or ‘“‘bob’’ veal; and much of it, in 
spite of legal enactment, is “‘bobbed”’ 
off mighty short. 

Every heifer calf should be raised, 
especially such as come from good 
milking mothers. Norfolk dairymen 
need 500 or more good milkers every 
year. There are good milkers need- 
ed on every farm in Virginia and the 
Carolinas. 

Yesterday the writer, in company 
with a farmer, visited a dairy, where 
the owner had a herd of 25 Holstein 
cows—fine ones. The herd had been 
purchased in a distant State, at a 
cost of $100 to $200 each. About 
half of them were at the pail, giving 
from four gallons to seven gallons 
each per day. The four-gallon cows 
being the heifers with first or second 
calves. The separator whirled the 
cream out of this milk, in the twist 
of a wrist; the cream was marketed 
in the city of Norfolk; while the 
skimmed or separated milk found a 
home market among the pigs. The 
owner, not being situated so as to 
raise all his calves, was selling a 
few, just as they were dropped, at 
prices ranging from $7 to $10 each. 
The gentleman with the writer was 
buying the surplus calves with which 
to start a herd on his farm. Every 
home-raised cow is worth 25 per cent 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


more than the same cow raised in \ 


the North and shipped here, all o:h- 
er things being equal. The Souih- 
ern States should be self-supporting 


as regards milk cows and milk pio-. 


ducts. Save the heifer calves. 
; A. JEFFERS, 





Scrub Cattle Bring Scrub Price. 


F THERE is one thing my farm 
needs more than another, it is ma- 
nure. So, having no money much to 
work with, I began by picking up any 
kind of a calf that could be bought 
cheaply and finally acquired a herd 
of 15 head, of which six were Jerseys, 
one fine grade Holstein, the rest 
scrubs. This fall four scrubs went 
to the butcher at $3.50 per hundred 
pounds. The same week I read that 
a carload of choice Aberdeen Angus 
steers brought $11.35 on the Chicago 
market. I believe the price has gone 
even higher since that on extra fine 
beeves. The freight is less than one- 
fourth the difference. Is any better 
argument needed for the pure-bred 
beef bull? 

A neighbor whose farm shows that 
The Progressive Farmér is part of his 
creed, has just paid what most of his 
neighbors think is an enormous 
price, for a Hereford bull calf two 
months old. And a pure-bred beef 
bull, Hereford or Angus, is coming to 
live on Goslar Farm as soon as I can 
make arrangements. 

But isn’t there some way to per- 
suade the farmers that high-class 
beef isn’t just a big old scrub cow 
and that a Jersey, even tho fat, is 
only a scrub when it comes to beef? 


CARL HAMMER. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Editorial Comment:—Mr. Ham- 
mer’s letter goes right to the bottom 
of a big subject. To get the high 
prices paid for good beef cattle, one 
must have good beef cattle. To get 
the high prices paid for any product 
of high quality, one must have the 
same high-grade product and put it 
on the market in first-class shape. 
The South will never be able to sell 
beef cattle at high prices until we 
have cattle of high quality and 
enough of them to give us a recog- 
nized place in the big markets. 





A Case of Wrong Feeding. 


SOUTH Carolina reader has a cow 
that has a calf 15 days old that 

has quit eating, but otherwise seems 
all right. Her principal feed was 
cottonseed meal and hulls, but now 
she has little appetite for any feed. 
This is not an unusual complaint 
regarding cows with young calves. 
The trouble is usually due to mistakes 
in feeding. In this case it may be that 
the cow was fed too much or it may 
be that the feed itself js the cause of 
the trouble. Cottonseed hulls and 
meal do not make a good permanent 
ration for a cow. They do fairly 
well when the cow is on good pas- 
ture, but for a cow without succulent 
feed they are not alone satisfactory 
for a long period of feeding. There 
is no better dairy feed than cotton- 
seed meal, but no one feed is likely 
to prove satisfactory. In such cases 
the course to pursue is plain. First, 
no more feed is to be offered the cow 
than she will eat up clean, no matter 


how small that quantity may be. For’ 


this cow green feed will serve the de- 
sired: purpose probably better than 
any other kind of feed. All grain 
should be withheld until she shows 
some desire for it. 

As a tonic and stimulant to the ap- 
petite we suggest two teaspoonfuls 
of a mixture of one part of fluid ex- 
tract of Nux Vomica and two parts 
of fluid extract of gentian. This 
should be put on the tongue with a 
spoon two or three times a day. 





No man can grow good cattle and ticks 
on the same pasture. He may make a start 
toward good cattle, but he must begin to 
kill ticks if he wants to stay by it.—R. G. 
Ennis, Livingston, Ala. 
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KRESO 


STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that it Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF AN«MAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ° - MICHIGAN 





BERKSHIRES. 


LLL LLLP LLL LILI 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. | 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


Ca tatate 

















Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Berkshires of the 
LORD PREMIER STRAINS. 


Our pigs are inoculated with Anti Cholera Serum 
before shipment. 


Shropshire Bucks from imported Bucks. 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, of the best strains. 
All breeds of poultry. Write for what you want. 


Everything sold under the Occoneechee Brand is 
guaranteed satisfactory or its price is returned 
to the purchaser. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 
Hillsboro, N. C. 




















' Fancy Beckskire Pigs 


Best of breeding, splendid individ- 
uals. Prices reasonable. 


White Orpington Cockerels 
$2.50 Each. 
White Orpington and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock Eggs $1.00 per 15. 


Seed Corn, Marlboro, Batts Prolific 
and Sanders Improved, 


$2.50 bushel. Peck 75 cents,” 
| FAIRVIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. | 


— 














Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best ‘books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming’ and “Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each. Write 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 











“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” | 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply | 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 








est freight. 








STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses, 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase: | 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 


MARES 


GELDINGS | 
Walkers, 


and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages | 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


HOLSTEINS. 
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| Holstein Friesian Cattle 


For a short time we are offering a 
lot of exceptionally well bred reg- 
istered Holsiein Bull Calves at a 
low price. Place your orders soon 
as these will not last long. 


Meadow Farm Dairy 
ORANGE, VA. 








PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
it The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets, 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Box 180 - - - - Brattleboro, Vt. 











Emi t’s Gold 





— 
JERSEYS : 


rr. 4 . A 


Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s H 





pails. 
8, 10, 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





\S 


t Lad, ist prize Nat’l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 

t; Emi of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormenters crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
12 and 16-thousand-tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee | | 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier end Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


imported and American-bred cows. 


Sows of 


Columbia, S. C. 





_J 








Berkshire Special for This Week. 


Finest lot of bred gilts and pigs we 
have ever had, sired by Rivals Master- 
piece No. 136964. 

DUROC-JERSEY service boars and bred 
gilts ready for immediate delivery at a 
price that will interest you when quality 
is considered. 

KIMBALL FARM, 
Route No. 6, Oxford, N. C. 








DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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Duroc Jerseys 


Of the Col.’s and Ohio Chief Strain. 

In order to make room for our spring 
crop of pigs, we will quote very special 
prices on few choice service boars, and 
bred gilts due to farrow last day of 
March and April. Pigs of all ages at 
reasonable prices. 
L, M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville, Tenn. 


NS’ JERSE 
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New Collins Catalog, Free é 


Tells how to get finest 
x\ Jersey Reds—“the per- 


fect profit pigs’—at big 
savings. 








HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 

70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘‘Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months oid. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every customer pleased—‘“‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neighborhood,’’ is the way one stock farm 
woner puts it. Write for prices. 

FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevillians, Va. 


Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. : 
R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


MONTROSE FARM sey s—Home 


of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. 
Superb August boars and gilts. September and 
October gilts. Highest quality. 

OHN F.T. ANDERSON, Poindexter,Va. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


MULEFOOTS. 
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The Virginia Herd Mulefoot Hogs 


If you are going to put your money in 
hogs, buy the best. 

The pure-bred. Mule Foots are hardier— 
have greater vitality—mature earlier and 
cost less to raise. 

Our offering is the best that can be had. 
Largest herd in the South. All stock reg- 
istered. Pairs no akin. 

OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
-Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


MAMMOTH BLACK. 


ry 
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978 Pound Mammoth Black Hog 


Largest hog ever dressed in North Caro- 

lina. We originated this hog. Have 

near 200 fine pigs on hand. Order before 
i ver. 

Prine: Sto 10 weeks old, $10 each; $15 per 
pair. Males and gilts, 4to 5 months old, 
$12 to $15 each. 

JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
a aaa an a a RRR ET oe 
TAMWORTHS. o4 
prize . PIGS, both male and 


Tamworths. female, for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 





PPI 


N. C. 








for list of other dairy books. 


D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
R.F. D. 1, Winst 








{ 
Duroc-Je .: | 





Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. : 


POLAND CHINAS. 
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POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Poland Chinas—10 summer and fall boars, large 
and smooth, $12.50 to $20 and several bred gilts and young 
sows, $25 to $25. Registered and guaranteed to please. 


W. J. OWEN & SONS, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
SHEEP. 
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Let Us Book Your Order for One of 
Our Top High-Grade 


for July delivery. $8 f. 0. b.; $1. cash with order. 

Tese lambs are out of our best 7-8 blood Shropshire 

ewes and sired by our $160 imported ram. Or if you 

want the best registered ram lambs out of high- 

class imported ewes by same imported ram, we 

will book you for one of these. Write us. 

A.L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va. 
‘= sai 


JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


Here is a chance to buy a high-class 
bull at a low figure. I bought him at 
T. S. Cooper & Sons’ sale for, use in my 
ewn herd, but afterwards bought Emi- 
eit’s Flying Fox. 

fis sire sold at auction for $11,100. 
' is dam is a daughter of the great 
lying Fox. 


PRICE $250 


Dropped April 18, 1910. Write for pedi- 
gree and further particulars. 
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They Keep It Up 


ere are some cattle that give more 


Th 
are fresh than a Jersey, 
rich 


The Jersey 


but there isn’t any breed that gives as 
ilk as 
at as small feeding cost, nor is there 
any breed of cattle that will keep it up 
like Jerseys will, year in and year out. 
That’s why you ought to buy Jerseys to 
end 
Registered Jersey Bulls 
| Re rneT aN vac 
Sired by Ora’s Sultan 79165 (the butter bull,) 
and Raleigh of Ingleside 74787 one of the 
most royally bred bulls in the South, and 
out of cows with public butter tests, yearly 
records and showring honors. Write for 
descriptive price list. 


DUTCH DAIRY FARM 
H. P. Lutz, Proprietor, . Newton, N. C. 


increase your herd’s efficiency. 
for Jersey facts. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York 


























Nellendale Farm 


offers for sale at a reasonable price three regis- 
tered Jersey Bull Calves from high-producing 
dams. J. N. VARNELL, Prop., R.6, Cleveland, Tenn. 

HEREFORDS. 


Herefords 





Best herd in the South. 
Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 





| show ring type. 
| Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
Call or write.—Rose Dale 





Don’t forget to come to Jackson, Miss., next 
Tuesday, April 8th, for W. J. Davis & Co.’s Big 


AUCTION SALE 
of Registered Hereford Cattle 


at La Vernet Stock Farm. 
PERCHERONS. 
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Adirondack Farms 


GLEN FALLS, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Es- 
tablishment in the East. 
Champion Stud of Percheron 
and Belgian Stall ons and 
Mares. Catalog D if interested. 

















PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 


We have as fine lot to select from as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pay freight on all stallions 


and jacks we sell. 
BAUBARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 











SADDLE HORSES 


40 stallions, mares, colts and fillies of the very best 
Denmark and Chief breeding. Spec‘a! prices on stal- 
lions for the next thirty days. The best saddle horses 
in the land are bred in the Heart of th Blue Grass. 

Catalog now ready. J. F, COOK, Lexington, Ky. 

















Jack For Sale 


Our five year old, 15 hand jack, “‘Ken- 
tucky Joe’’, selected from the famous 
Kentucky Blue Bell stock. 

Having stood him for the past two 
years we guarantee him an excellent 
breeder, free from blemish and in finest 
condition. : 

If taken in the next ten days we will 
deliver at your express station for $350. 


Address 
P. W. WORDEN, Megxr., 


Altamont Range, Tullahoma, Tenn. 
=== =| 
JACKS and PERCHERONS 


45 of the best and btggest bone Mammoth jacks in Ken- 
tucky. Registered Percheron stallions and mares. 
Breeders of Hampshire swine and Big Black Pigs. 

Write for catalog and visit our farm. 


H. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
VETERINARY COLLEGES. 


ROR 
THE SCHOOL of VETERINARY MEDICINE 
at the University of Pennsylvania, trains 
students in all lines of veterinary work. 
Facilities unexcelled. For catalog, address 
Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th & Wood- 
lawn, Ave., Philadelphia. 


Veterinarians Are Needed 



































A profit 
able, use 





ful profession which is not crowded. A thorough graded 
course of three years offered by 
Veterinary College. 
. Stewart, Dean, 
Kansas City, Mo, 


The Kansas Ci 
Write Dr. 
1380 East 15th St. 








We Repeat 


MR. MILLER’S BOOK (FIELD-PATH AND 
HIGHWAY) IS HIS BEST EFFORT. 


This is an opportunity not to be 
missed. Grasp it! Grab it! 
Price 55 Cents 
With a yearly subscription to the 
Progressive Farmer $1.35. 


Money Refunded if not Pleased. 
RR 











55 Still Buys | 


World’s Champien 


140-Ege Incubator 


i Double cases all over; 
best copper tank; nursery, self-reg- 

4¥ ulating, Best 140-chick hot-water 

° f 4 brooder, $4.85. Ordered together, 
A 8=6$211.50. Freight Paid (kK. of Rockies). 
No machines a: 
any price are 













de Satisfaction gnaranteed. 
Write: for book today or send price 
now and save time. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle CityIncubator Co.,Boa 191 Racine, 
ORPINGTONS. 





waved 





SINGLE COMB 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Good ones, too! Winners wherever shown. 

Eggs from choice matings $1.50 for 15, $4.50 

per 50, $8 per hundred. Mating list on re- 

quest. Satisfaction guaranteed. Now isthe 
best time te order 


FAIRLEA FARM, PIKEVILLE, N. C. 

















FINE BLACK ORPINGTONS 


A $100.00 Rooster (Direct from Cooke) 


Best in State. Eggs, $5:00 * a 15. 
From prize-winning cockerel, $2.60 


A.S. & I. B. WATKINS, Henderson, N. C. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS 
$1.25 te $2.50 for 15. 








A laying strain. 53 dozen eggs, 28 days, 
February, 32 hens. Pens headed by first 
prize winner. A. L. STARR, 

Mooresville. N. C. 
Let me give youa “te reasons why 
Poultry “GRYSTAL” 


A should breed S. 
WHITE ORPINGTONS. Handsome ee list mailed 
free giving full Ri and reasonable prices. 
Quality and service guaranteed. 


J. RAYMOND CROWDER, Blackstone, Va. 
broad and 


White Orpingtons 0:3: 


themselves and will _— winners. Eggs shipped by 
ex. or parcel post paid 


MIDNIGHT POULTRY FARMS, Asheboro, N.C, 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Eggs, $1 to $5 
pér 15, charges prepaid. 80 per cent fertili- 
ty guaranteed. Write for mating list, de- 
scribing different breeding pens. Nothing 
but prize-winning stock in my yards. 

Claude F. Deal, Box C, Landis, N. C. 


LEGHORNS. 


State Normal Colleae Farm P27: P b ed 
State Normal College Farm fr re>rc? 


horn Eggs. $1.50 per sitting of 15, from the best 
of stock. 

VERD PETERSON, Agr. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Single Comb White and Black Leghorns. 
Blacks won 7 first prizes; 11 entered. Eggs, $2.00 per 15. 
Whites headed with prize-winners— Wyckoff strain; N. 

Y. noted winter layers. Eggs, 75c per 15. 


RAMSEY POULTRY FARM, Crouse, N. C. 





All low set, 




















MINORCAS. ~ 
. cen persaenate 
Black Minoreas >: »s¢°f: 


‘Won 1912 at —-. Burlington. Greensboro, Shelby, 
Henrietta and Asheboro. Eggs delivered to you by parcel 


postor exp. paid. Midnight PoultryFarm, Asheboro,N.C. 
ROCKS. 
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Partridge Rock Eggs 


from McGlothlin’s heavy egg-laying strain. 
First prize winners at Nashville and Atlanta. 
Write for mating list and place order at 
once. 

McGLOTHLIN POULTRY FARM 


Portland, Tenn. 
= = 


BARRED ROCK EGGS 


Ringlet Strain 


From both cockerel and pullet mated 
pens, $2.00 per sitting of 15, delivered by 
parcel post. I guarantee 50 per cent 
hatch. Barred Rocks exclusively. 

Cc. G. HILL, Thomasville, N. C. 





























Southlands Champion White Plymouth Rocks 
MARTIN F. SCHULTES 
Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 
The best is none too good. 


Albashire, 








*‘RINGLET”’ BARRED ROCKS 


A few dollars invested in a pure- 
bred Cockerel, of the finest strain 
Of this all-around farm ; 
will return many fold. 

Fine vigorous farm raised cocke- 
rels and pullets from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. ,Eges ir season, Let us give 

you a “‘square deal.’’ 


Rte Stacys’ Stock Farm 4metta. 


Virginia. 














_RHODE ISLAND REDS. » 
PARTIR AARP RAR DR AAAS 
Prices Re Sec ed 
RHODE ISLAND REDS (BOTH COMBS) 
Won 14 firsts, State Club cup, many other 

ribbons and specials this season. 
EGGS—Exhibition matings, $2.50; 
$1.50 per 15. 
BREEDERS—$2 to $5. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 
“How to Feed’ for stamp. Red fancier 9 
urs. Bargain sale of breeders June 1. 
Book orders now. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, 
Good as the best; bet- 


Rose Comb R. I. Reds—¢oe as ths best t 
Prize winners; bred to lay—they do lay, hence they pay. 
After March 15th, Bees. $1.25, $2.00 and $3.50. Write for 

mating list; Box X. D. MATT THOMPSON, 
Statesville, N.C. 


choice, 


Landis, N. C. 











THE POULTRY YARD. 








POULTRY NOTES. 


PSOM salts can be given in mash, 
at the rate of half a teaspoonful 
to each grown fowl, twice a week, 
from now until warm weather is 
over, with advantage. 

es ¢ & 
Are your poultry simply running at 
large, or inruns. If the latter, what 
provision have you made for shade 
during hot weather? The chicks as 
well as layers will need it. 
* * * 


If double runs have been provided 
for your poultry, then in one of 
them, if there are no fruit or shade 
trees, it will pay to plant corn or 
sunflower seed. By the time the hot 
days come, either the sunflowers or 
corn, if planted fairly thick in rows, 
will afford grateful shade for the 
poultry. 

z ss * 
In the same runs sow oats, rye, 
rape, or even sorghum, to give the 
poultry green feed when the corn or 
sunflowers are tall enough to be safe 
from the poultry. Then, when the 
fowl are turned in, thoroughly work 
up the run first used and seed it 
down in turn. The stirring and the 
growth of green feed will both tend 
to keep the runs sweet and free from 
disease germs. 
* 2 & 


Tests show that when laying hens 
or pullets have free access to pure, 
cool water and use it freely, it tends 
to increase egg production. As an 
egg tonic, it is too cheap to be over- 
looked. 
* *# 2 

Charcoal should be kept constantly 
in hoppers for poultry. It has mark- 
ed influence in preventing intestinal 
disorders, and the formation of gases. 
If given in mashes, not over two 
pounds in a hundred of mash. 

* * * 


Don’t be stingy with nests. If the 
laying stock is not fully supplied 
with nests, it will lead to their laying 
on the ground, with certainty of the 
eggs being soiled, and the risk of 
some being broken, leading to ége 
eating. 

* * *& 

Another evil arising from too few 
nests for the layers is, that the hens 
following each other keep the eggs 


warm, and if fertilized it ten’: to 
start incubation before y:u are 
ready. Either provie> more nests or 


visit them often, cud use only china 
eggs for nest c~gs. 
* * & 

This is the season when mites and 
lice multiply rapidly. Heat and mois- 
ture bring them out. To protect your 
poultry, spray and whitewash the 
houses, nests and roosts once a week, 
thoroughly, and use insect powder on 
the fowls liberally. 


** * 


If the supply of lime is not provid- 
ed for, the egg product will be less- 
ened, and soft shelled eggs also will 
result. Crushed oystershell, lime 
rock, or even crushed chinaware, 
should always be within the hens’ 
reach. They will take only what 
they need. 

e®*s 


There is death to poultry in foul 
water. Even when drinking foun- 
tains are used, the water should be 
renewed twice a day, and kept under 
shelter to keep it cool. Enough per- 
manganate of potash to give the wa- 
ter a wine color, twice a week, will 
do much to prevent sickness. 

* * & 


When a hatch has been completed 
in an incubator, wash it out thor- 
oughly, using some good disinfectant 
like Kreso, Zenoleum or carbolic 
acid. If the incubator has been used 
often, fumigating with formaldehyde 
(40 per cent), in proportion of one- 
fourth pint to one quart of water will 
make sure. 








It is now generally accepted that 
the germs of white diarrhea may be 
in the ovaries, and that they may 
adhere to the shell of the egg when 
laid. Such eggs, when hatched are 
liable to transmit the germs to the 
chick. It has been found that dip- 
ping eggs in grain alcohol either kills 
or removes these germs, and eggs so 
treated rarely, if ever, hatch chicks 
infected with the diarrhea. A rem- 
edy so simple and cheap should be 
used in every case of setting eggs— 
whether under hen or in incubators, 
but especially the latter. 

* * 


Feeding corn exclusively, or even 
largely, to any growing or productive 
poultry is a sefious error. It is too 
fattening and is lacking in protein. 
For scratch feed a mixture of 100 
parts dry corn, 100 of wheat, and 100 
of clipped oats will give better re- 
sults. Then keep a constant supply 
of meat scraps, oyster shell, charcoal 
and grit in hoppers. A dry (hopper) 
mash, 59 parts each, bran, corn meal, 
crushed oats, alfalfa or clover meal, 
and meat scrap, will complete the 
full ration. F. J. ROTHPLETZ. 





Bowel Trouble in Chicks. 


HITE diarrhea, more commonly 

known as “bowel trouble,’’ is 
probably the worst disease of young 
chicks. This is especially true of in- 
cubator-hatched ones, it seems to be 
more prevalent among them. 

There are many causes and few 
remedies. One source of infection is 
from the parent stock. Various ex- 
periments show some hens to be in- 
fected in their ovaries, and that the 
yolks of the eggs they lay are dis- 
eased. Chicks hatched from these 
eggs are infected with the germs. 
One way to overcome this source in 
future years is to discard all the pul- 
lets that survived the disease. The 
eggs these pullets lay are infected 
and should never be incubated. 

Probably the worst and most easily 
prevented source is the improper 
feeding of the chicks. Feeding too 
néuch bread that has yeast in it, too 
much meat and impure water are 
some of the causes. This source of 
infection may be overcome by exer- 
cising care in feeding. Feed little 
and often and only fresh, wholesome 
feed. Care should be taken to keep 
the water pure and fresh. 


Apparently healthy chicks may be- 
come diseased by picking at the drop- 
pings of infected ones and by eating 
feed which has infected droppings in 
it. If the chicks don’t eat all the feed 
given them, remove it from their 
quarters. Also remove the infected 
ones to a separate pen from the 
bunch. This is not necessary after 
the fourth day as the chicks will not 
get the disease in this way after they 
are three or four days old. 

Anyone who has seen a chick dis- 
eased with bowel trouble will readily 
distinguish it from other ailments. 
The chicks get sleepy, will stand hud- 
died in a corner with drooped wings, 
and will refuse to eat. They do not 
seem to notice what goes on around 
them. A very noticeable feature of 
diseased chicks is the discharge, it 
being white or creamy in color, rath- 
er pasty, and in bad cases the vent 
becomes clogged up entirely by the 
discharge. The chick usually droops 
around a few days and then dies. In 
case any recover, which they some- 
times do, never use their eggs for 
hatching. It is better to sell them 
so there will be no chance of setting 
their eggs. 

Bowel trouble is a disease hard to 
cure once the chicks become infected. 
Besides the suggestions given, I have 
found boiled rice and a dose of epsom 
salts helpful. Their drinking water 


should have a few grains of potas- 
sium permanganate dissolved in it, 
just enough to turn the water wine 
color. 


E. M. BEST. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
BUCKEYES. 
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BUCKEYES °: Best winter layers, farm raised. 
q We keep nothing but first class 
and prize winners. Fertile eggs $1.50 per 15, 


MRS. F. E. STREET, Glendon, N. C. 
WYANDOTTES. 








neem 


FISHEL’S WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
BRED TO LAY. 


Line-bred utility birds; large flocks; farm 
raised. Eggs for hatching $2.00 per 15 by par. 
cel post, $5.00 per 50 by express, or $10.00 per 
100. ad ~ this offer slip by you; order 
from this ad J, C, FISHEL & 


PY Hope, 








ward 
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Pure-Bred “": Runner Duck Eggs 


50 per sitting. 
Box 33° Clinton, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


DADDY” 
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THE SNOWFLAKE YARDS 


White to the skin. Sunnyside strain. Best 
blood in America. Come from Fishel, Kel- 
lerstrass, Wyckoff and Young. Eggs packed 
not to break, and satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Embden Goose Eggs, 40 cents 
White African Gui . Wy » Rocks, 
* Orpingtons and Leghorns, all of my special 
Mating Yards, $2 for 15. 


Utility yards, 15 for $1.25. Pekin Duck eggs 
$2 for 12; White Indian Runners, $3 for 12 


Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 
WINDSOR, NORTH CAROLINA 


Beverly Poultry Yards, 


KITTRELL, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE ORPINGTONS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Four Prizes State Fair, Raleigh, 1912. 


Prettiest birds ever seen in this country. Prize 
Pen averaged 20 eggs per hen in winter months. 
Our yards including July and August pullets are 
averaging 60 per cent daily. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING : 
$1.50 to $5 per setting; $6 to $22.50 per 100. 
Trios, from-____-- $7.50 to $25 
Cockerels -._......- $2 to $10 


Enquiries promptly answered. 





dott 


























HATCHING EGGS by Parcel Post PREPAID 
White Virendeses, S. C.White Leghorns, S. 

i 5 s, McAvoy Strain Houdans; eggs 
per EH a 15, $1.50 by parcel post prepaid. 
Offer good for ten days ae Ue 1913 Eastern 
Carolina Poultry Show, R 4 Mount, we 
won four silver cups, three gol prizes, eight 
special ribbons, premiums, five sec- 
onds, three thirds. 


KIMBALL FARM, 








Oxford, - -- North Carolina. 


IF IT WEARS FEATHERS, I HAVE IT 

rahmas, Cochins, Langshans, Plymouth Rocks, Wyan 
pay White and Dark Cornish, Houdans, Minorcas, 
Anconas, Blue Andalusians, Polish, White Faced Spanish, 
all breeds Bantams, Buff and Blue Orpington Ducks, 
hite Runners, Imperial Pekins, Rouens, Muscovies and 
Fawn and White Runners, Giant Bronze and Mammoth 
White Holland Turkeys. Mammoth Toulouse and Emb- 
den Geese and White African Guineas. Choice eggs 








for hatching a specialty. Over 1000 prizes won at leading 
shows. Hundreds of fine birds for sale. Write for 
prices. 


FLYNN ELLIOTT, Charlotte, N. C. Route 6. 











Lester Tompkins § (. Rhode Island 


RED PULLETS AND COCKERELS, FOR 
SALE $2. to $5. — $5. to $12.50 per trio 
Eggs $1. to $5. for 15. 
Fays White Ego ‘Strain Indian Runner Ducks 
$5. pertrio. Eggs $1.25 for 12. Write for folder, or 
send in your order and we will send good value for | 
every a RMEEG ; 
MEEGA POULTRY FARM 
T.H. nudes Kittrell, N.C. | 


BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, 


Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings $2.50 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Bab 
Chicks cheaper than you can hate 
them. Order today, 

Hillsboro, N. C. 


























OCCONEECHEE FARM,” 
EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 





S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 

C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and den Wow Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 forli. Send for fol- 
der. It’ 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds oevoet inne 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 








Prize-winning Barred 

$2 Eggs for 75c. Plymouth Rocks, S. C. 
White Orpingtons, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, S. 
C. Brown Leghorn, S. C.White Leghorn eggs 
4 per 15 and $2 per 45. Fawn and White Indian 
Runner etre ces iT per 12 and $2 per 26, My birds 
ge won A Northern shows, Choice lot 
0 Broscers ss con cheap, 


J. E. JOHNSON, Box 53 Hendersonville, Tenn. 














EGGS, by parcel post. DAY-OLD CHICKS, 

by express. All Wool, at half-cotton prices. 

Buff Leghorns and White Rocks. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 








Route 4, 
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Charlotte, N.C... 
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baturday, April 12, 1913.] 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


4 PLDI Ps yey YY 
(BREEDING STOCK 
! varieties for sale. All this 


Twelve 
Plymouth Rocks, Leg- 


ing’s breeders. 
horns, Minoreas, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Rhode Island Reds, and Hamburgs. 
No circulars. State your wants and low- 
est price will be quoted. 
A. & M. COLLEGE, POULTRY DE- 


PARTMENT, West Raleigh, N. C. 








E BRED 15 eggs to sitting. S.C. White 

PUR Leghorns $1.00. S.C. Rhode 

Island Reds and Silver Laced Wyandottes $1.50. 

White Orpingtons $2.50. From prize stock. 
MRS. C. L. KENNEDY, Sharon,S C. 


EGGS, $1.50 for 15 $,°,?: kezhorns, 


Light Brahmas 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. Winston 
4 Blues, 2 Reds, 2 Specials. 
BLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 
Liberty, N. C. 


Kellerstrass and Cook Strain White Orpingtons 


§. C. Rhode Island Reds. Eggs from best matings $2 for 
15. Day old chicks 10 for $2; 25 for $4. Some choice stock 
for sale. Write for our cash prize offer. 


STONY RUN POULTRY FARM, Thomasville, N. C, 


§.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 
§.C. White Leghorns, White Rocks. Recent winnings 
show the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $1, $3. 1913 mating list free. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N. C. 

















° . “The hen thai lays 
Eggs! Eggs! Pigs! Pigs! is the hen that pays’ 
Trap-nested Barred Plymouth Rocks. We know what our 
hens are doing. Duroc-Jersey Pigs of purple breeding. 
W. W. SHAY SWINE & POULTRY FARM, 


Cruso, - - - - North Carolina. 
Blue Andalusians Prize-winning Blue Anda- 


lusians, Black Spanish, 
pard’s Anconas, Pure 
ite and Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. The 
atest layers; first prizes Charlotte, Statesville, etc. 
Eves cheap. Write for booklet, prices, etc. 
LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, N. C. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for,1913, large, 
many pages of poultry facts. 70 varieties illustrat- 
ed and described. Incubators and brooders,‘low 
price of stock and eggs for hatching. A perfect 
guide to all poultry raisers, Send 10 cents today. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 61, Rheems, Pa. 











SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
Eggs from hardy, pure-bred stock of each, 
$1 per sitting: By parcel post, $1.25. 
J. O. BARKSDALE, Red Hill, Va. 


FREE POULTRY BOOK—Shenk’s 19135 Cat- 
alog is Worth $$$ in Many Homes. 

It describes and quotes lowest prices on 
eggs. 80 breeds of Turkeys, Ducks and 
Chickens, C. L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 

Black Minor- 


Hatching Eggseiwhite 
Leghorn, White and Buff Orpingtons, B. P. Rocks, $1.50 
fori5. Allsinglecombs. Wonthe Blue Ribbons wher- 
ever shown last year. Mating list free. 


J. J. JENKINS, Greenville, N. C. 














Take the Shadow Away From 
Washday 


Bending over the 
bing and scrubbing, is not only back- 
breaking work, but it is heart-breaking 
to see the holes appear before the dirt 
disappears. 

Stop this ruinous, toilsome method of 
cleansing your clothes. 

Cobb’s ‘“Snowflak’’ Washing Com- 
pound is guaranteed absolutely harm- 
less to clothes and hands, and it will 
do the family wash in 30 minutes, if 
directions are followed. No rubbing. No 
scrubbing. 


washboard, rub- 


Send 10c for sample package, 
from your grocer. 


THE COBB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Soap Department C, Richmond, Virginia. 
ae ae 


FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Send us this ad with $10.00 Money Order and we will 
ship you one first-class, New 40-pound Feather Bed; 
one pair 6-pound New Feather Pillows, worth $2.50; 
one 6-pound New feather Bolster, worth $2.50, and one 
pair Full Size Blankets, wo $3.50, all for $10.00. All 
New goods and no trash. Biggest bargain ever offered. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. This offer is good for a short 
time only. Mail money order now or write for circular 
and order blanks. Reference, American Exchange 
National Bank, Address SOUTHERN FEATHER AND 
PILLOW CO., Dept. G, Greensboro, N. C. 


or buy 























PLEASE DON’T FAIL. 


When requesting change of address 
togive name of BOTH OLD AND 
NEW POSTOFFICE. 
With one hundred and sixty-five 
_ thousand names on our list it is 
practically impossibleto make these 
changes unless both addresses are 
given. 


Please Don’t Forget. 





Feeding, Picking and Eating Indian 
Runner Ducks. 


Te duck is a ravenous feeder but- 
‘ feed must be controlled and 
me red. There is no necessity for 
ducks eating their heads off, not 
while sand is plentiful. That is 
where we have the joke on the ducks 
—we can fill them up, partly at least, 
on sand. The fact is, their anatomy 
requires it, for they have no crop 
and consequently cannot grind their 
food like other fowls. 

The following ration is par ex- 
cellence: 50 per cent wheat bran, 25 
per cent corn meal, 15 per cent meat 
scrap, 10 per cent sand. 

Feed the above ration dry, three 
times daily, and see that the water 
supply is fresh and clean and in the 
vessels before the fowls are given the 
dry ration, otherwise there is danger 
of their becoming choked. Place the 
drinking vessels far enough away 
from the feed boxes to keep the ra- 
tion from being splashed and caus- 
ing sour particles to cling around. 
Once every day the birds should 
have a meal of green feed such as 
cabbage, collards, lettuce, kale, rape, 
or any other of the green-leaved veg- 
etables given in a raw, chopped 
state. Beans, peas, beets, carrots, 
turnips and potatoes must be cooked. 

Feed no more at a meal than can 
be eaten up in a few minutes. A 
chicken can eat all day and no trou- 
ble will result. but both old and 
young ducks can be foundered with 
over-feeding. 

Ducklings, for the first two weeks, 
must have a cooked ration, and the 
above ingredients may be used for 
them also by substituting hard-boiled 
egg for the meat scrap. Moisten the 
bran and cornmeal with milk and 
bake in a loaf, then add the hard- 
boiled egg and sand. Ducklings may 
be fed four times a day, not neglect- 
ing the pure, plentiful supply of wa- 
ter and the caution about over-feed- 
ing. Provide a small drinking foun- 
tain in which -ey cannot play, for 
they must be kept as dry as possible 
the first few weeks. The vessels 
must be deep enough, however, to al- 
low their bills sufficient room to keep 
the nostrils washed clear. Ducklings 
are true to their nature, they love 
water, and have to be watched when 
a shower comes up and driven under 
shelter. When the birds have free 
access to water they will have gloss- 
ier plumage, for they certainly do en- 
joy a bath. It has been proven also 
that their eggs are more fertile 
where they have the run of a swim- 
ming pool. 

Young duck, fried, is as toothsome 
as fried chicken. There are persons 
who prefer it. They are so much 
easier raised than chickens that there 
is no comparison. 

Then there is the supply of feath- 
ers—each fowl yielding a pound a 
year of the finest quality. The ducks 
may be picked during all except the 
winter months, beginning at the age, 
generally, of 12 weeks, altho some- 
times they are too tender at that 
age. Always examine the first hand- 
ful of feathers, and if there is blood 
in the quills, defer the picking for a 
time. Usually the birds may be pick- 
ed every six weeks until the weather 
becomes too cold. 

Grasp the tip of the wings and the 
feet together in the left hand, hold- 
ing the head against your body with 
your left arm, and start with the 
breast feathers first, giving a quick 
jerk toward the head of the fowl. To 
remove the feathers on the back, give 
the jerk toward the tail. Pick all the 
downy feathers, except—and this is 
highly important—a roll from the 
point where the wings join the body 
to the thigh joint. This roll of feath- 
ers lying under and supporting the 
wings is called the bolster and when 
removed the duck presents a poor ap- 
pearance with its wings dragging the 
ground. Pluck the little pin feath- 
ers also. They are not fit to save 
but this will give the fowl a clean 
start toward a new crop of down. 





Birmingham, Ala. J. T. HEAD. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








Cattle Raising in the Dry Country 


AVE just read in a paper where 
1,200 canning yearlings’ sold, 
near here, at $31 a head, and 1,000 
others, at another place, sold for $30 
a head. These calves were probably 
born at an average time of April 15, 
making them an average age of nine 
months'when sales were made. These 
are only average sales of average 
stuff, I am told. They have a few 
crosses of Hereford blood, but I do 
not think the breeding the main fac- 
tor in these high prices. 

Cattle of any breeding have large 
quarters and small bellies, if raised 
on the rich grasses of this rich, high, 
dry country. Cattle of best breeding, 
if raised on the poorer lands, .say of 
the Houston-Beaumont country, will 
be small-quartered, big-bellied, ete. 
Am inclined to think the ticks have 
much to do with poor development of 
cattle generally in the Southeast. 

Will say I have seen many grade 
calves raised in Mississippi, where a 
little grain, say cottonseed, was used 
to supplement tame -pastures, that 
were better than these $31 calves. 

It is counted here that it takes 15 
acres to keep a cow a year. That 
sounds poor, doesn’t it? But the 
stockman pays five cents an acre, or 
75 cents a year, for feed of a quality 
equal to pasturage and some grain in 
the Southeast. 

‘The Southeast can certainly raise 
calves at present prices, especially if 
they can get rid of the tick so these 
calves can go to same markets ours 
do. And the Southwest is not nearly 
out of business yet. 

A dairy herd I have is not costing 
a solitary cent for feed now, and is 
making a yield 50 per cent better 
than the Mississippi A. & M. herd 
did when I was there, conditions not 
then being good. I do not use any 
coloring for January butter, and get 
35 to 45 cents for it. 

W. C. WELBORN. 
Hoban, Texas. 





Remedies for the “Bots.” 


N Alabama correspondent writes 

that he has a mule that is “‘sub- 

ject to spells of the bots’ and wants 
a remedy for the same. 

Of course, these attacks of disease 
are not due to ‘“‘bots.’’ Bots, which 
are the larval or ‘“‘grub” state of 
the bot fly, are present in the stom- 
achs of practically all horses kept 
outside of the large cities, during 
the fall, winter and spring. They 
are present in larger numbers in 
some horses than in others and 
when they are very numerous they 
may produce sufficient irritation to 
cause some disturbance of the diges- 
tion, but the trouble in this case, as 
it is in practically all other cases 
where “bots” are thought to be the 
cause of attacks of “colic,’’ is not 
due to “bots,” but is what is popu- 
larly called “colic,” resulting from 
some derangement of digestion. 
These attacks of colic are largely 
due to indigestion, the result of er- 
rors in feeding and working. The 
feeding and working may be the 
same as with others, which do not 
suffer from these attacks, and this 
leads many to suppose that the feed- 
ing and working are not responsible 
for the trouble. In a sense this is so, 
but these other causes of colic are 
difficult to determine and the regu- 
lation of the feed and work is the 
best means of preventing their ef- 
fects. 

For a mule subject to attacks of 
*colic’’ we suggest the following 
treatment. 

For a time, lessen both the feed 
and the work, and if the animal is in 
a “run-down” condition give one 
ounce of hyposulphite of soda, and 
one dram each of powdered nux 
vomica and dry sulphate of iron 


twice a day, 
weeks. 

Of the grain to be given in twenty- 
four hours, give one-half at night, 
one-half hour after stopping work, 
and one-fourth each at the morning 
and noon meals. If attacks of colic 
should occur’ with this treatment, 
call in a competent veterinarian if 
available; but if this cannot be done, 
give as a drench and repeat again 
in one hour if relief has not been 
obtained, the following: 

Chloral hydrate, 1 ounce; hypo- 
sulphite of soda, 2 ounces; water 1 
quart, 

In case these medicines are not to 
be had the following may be used: 

Laudanum, 1 ounce; raw linseed 
oil, 1 pint; turpentine, 2 ounces. 

In drenching a horse, especially 
with oil, care must be taken not to 
raise the horse’s head too high or to 
pour the medicine in the mouth toa 
fast, or he may be strangled by the 
medicine entering the wind pipe and 
lungs. 


for ten days or two 





Cost of Producing Milk. 


HE people of cities who complain 

about the high price of milk may 
be interested in knowing what it 
costs to produce and distribute good, 
marketable milk. An investigation 
made last year by the dairy depart- 
ment of the College of Agriculture, 
Ohio State University, shows that 
the average cost of producing a gal- 
lon of milk in Ohio is about 25 cents, 
or 6.25 cents per quart, allowing 
3,200 pounds per cow per year as 
the average milk production. This 
takes into consideration the cost of 
feeds, labor, interest on investment, 
maintainance, insurance, taxes, etc. 
When the average milk production 
per cow is increased the cost is de- 
creased. The average cost of distri- 
bution is 3% cents per quart, mak- 
ing a total of 9.75 cents per quart 
as the cost of producing milk and de- 
livering it to the consumer. This 
means that when milk retails at ten 
cents a quart, the average producer 
and distributor is making little or 
no profit in the transaction. Where 
high-producing cows are kept and 
economic methods of handling and 
distributing on a large scale are em- 
ployed, the above figures are greatly 
reduced, and there is a fair profit in 
the dairy business. However, it is 
the average producer, who keeps 
cows, the increasing cost of feeds 
and labor and the greater demand 
for sanitary conditions that are con- 
tributing to the high price of milk. 
—Ohio University Press Bulletin. 





Cow’s Milk Gets Bad Before Calving. 


HAVE a cow that gives plenty of 

milk and butter, but about three 
months before calving her milk be- 
gins to taste bad and the butter 
won’t come, so we just turn her dry. 
I think this too long for a cow to be 
dry. Would like to know what you 
think about it. Mm. Ei. 


es 


Editorial Answer:—When a cow 
advances in lactation the milk be- 
comes harder to churn and a short 
time before calving it may have a 
salty, disagreeable taste. This un- 
desirable flavor or taste to the milk 
does not usually show up until much 
nearer the birth of the calf than 
three months. There are also other 
conditions than advanced pregnancy 
that temrd to make churning more 
difficult. It is, therefore, possible 
that both the conditions complained 
of are due to the presence of unde- 
sirable bacteria or germs or to im- 
proper ripening of the cream. A cow 
should not be dry for three months. 
A rest of six weeks is probably de- 
sirable, but much longer than this 
usually means a Smaller yearly pro- 
duction. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








THE SPRAYING OF GRAPES. 
A Work You Need Not Expect to Neg- 
lect if You Wish Good Grapes. 


HE leaves and the fruit of the 
grape seem to be just as suscep- 
tible to the attacks of certain fungus 
diseases as are the leaves and fruit 
of the peach, apple, pear, etc. All 
who have had any experience with 
grapes know that spraying is an ab- 
solute necessity if good fruit is to be 
produced. The mildew and the black- 
Tot fungus are the two principal dis- 
eases attacking the leaves, and the 
black-rot is also the principal disease 
attacking the fruit. All are familiar 
with this rot of the fruit. It causes 
hard, black and shrunken places to 
form on the fruit, and the whole fruit 
soon dries up entirely. This rot and 
the mildew cause the leaves to die 
and drop off prematurely. Of course, 
the growth of the fruit would be 
stopped when this takes place, even 
tho the fruit itself should not be at- 
tacked by the rot. 

Bordeaux mixture is used for these 
sprayings up to the last spraying. If 
Bordeaux is used the last spraying, 
greenish-colored spots are liable to be 
found on the fruit. To avoid this, the 
last spraying should be given with a 
solution of ammoniacal copper car- 
bonate. This solution is made of am- 
monia, copper carbonate, and water. 
Dissolve 5 ounces of copper car- 
bonate in 3 pints of ammonia. 
When it is all dissolved, dilute the 
mixture by adding enough water to 
make 50 gallons of the whole mix- 
ture. Stir thoroughly and it is ready 
for use. Use Bordeaux of the same 
strength recommended for apples. 

Give the first spraying with the 
Bordeaux just before the blooms 
open. Every minute that you are 
spraying, keep in mind that it is al- 
most useless to spray unless you do 
it thoroughly. Cover not only the 
vine, leaf and fruit, but the posts and 
wires which support the vines, as 
these spores are liable to be on them 
as well as on the vines and the fruit. 
Give the second spraying with the 
Bordeaux just after the fruit is well 
set. Prof. C. C. Newman says that 
when the fruit are about the size of 
squirrel-shot is the proper time for 
this spraying. Give the third spray- 
ing two weeks later and with the 
same substance. As a general rule, 
the fourth spraying will not be need- 
ed, except with the late varieties. 
Whenever the fourth spraying is giv- 
en, the ammoniacal copper carbonate 
solution should be used. 

You may say that this is too much 
spraying for you; that you would not 
have time to do anything else if you 
did all this. You must “pay the 
price, if you want good fruit, and you 
will find the time and the means of 
doing the spraying when you want 
the fruit badly enough. Spraying, 
and thorough spraying at that, is the 
only way of obtaining it. These dis- 
eases may not bother your fruit for 
a few years if you are in a section 
where the grape has not been grown 
before, but this will not last for any 
length of time. Whether or not you 
will obtain good fruit is a question 
you will have to answer for yourself. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





How I Cultivate Sweet Potatoes. 


HILE I do not raise many sweet 
potatoes, only enough for fam- 
ily use, I have them from the time 
they get large enough to eat until I 
bed them, which is about the middle 
to last week in March. Then I turn 
down my hills or banks, bed what I 
wish and use the balance until they 
are all gone. 

I select a piece of land on my farm 
where I wish to plant my potatoes, 
some weeks before my slips or plants 
are ready to set out. I break the 
land up and let it lié until just before 
I am ready to plant. I lay-off my 












rows about 3% feet apart, put in 
what fertilizer I expect to use, and 
bed on it, making a moderately high 
bed. Bed the whole out, leave no 
middles. I prepare my land this 
way a week or more before I am 
ready to set out my plants. I do this 
so that when it rains I am ready to 
set them out. The beds made thus 
will keep more moisture than if 
freshly bedded up after a rain. 

When it rains, I knock off the beds 
with a hoe, this flattens the beds and 
has a tendency to pack the ground. 
On this bed I set the slips about 18 
inches apart. As soon as the plants 
commence to grow—some may have 
run six to eight inches—I hoe them, 
not leaving a sprig of grass on the 
bed. *“I run plow through with a 
sweep or scrape, same as I plant cot- 
ton. Some people at this stage plow 
with a turn-plow bar side to the 
plants; then come back and throw 
the furrows to them, making a big 
ridge, saying the potatoes need a big, 
loose ridge. In barring them off, 
many of the roots that make the po- 
tatoes are broken off. (I learned this 
by experience many years ago), and 
they will not make a potato. 

All other cultivation is done with 
the scrape or sweep, except keeping 
the grass out of the drill with the 
hoe. If grass takes your potatoes, 
they are gone. They are not like 
cotton, which will get over being 
grassy. The last plowing is done 
when the vines have nearly crossed 
the rows, the vines being turned in 
alternate rows. Plowing them out 
and then turning both in rows plow- 
ed. They are now laid-by on a flat 
bed little higher than the cotton beds. 

D. B. LUMSDEN. 

Macon, Ga. 





Keeping Bordeaux Mixture. 


N REPLY to an inquiry that Prot. 

H. A. Surface, State Zoologist, re- 
ceived at his office in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, as to whether Bor- 
deaux mixture can be kept from one 
spraying time to another without 
spoiling, or weakening the solution, 
he wrote as follows: 

“After the Bordeaux mixture is 
once mixed, or in other words, after 
the bluestone and the milk of lime 
are put together, they commence to 
deteriorate, or run down, by exposure 
to the air. The longer this exposure 
continues the greater is the amount 
of loss of efficiency. It can be mixed 
and kept a few hours, or, if closely 
covered, a few days, but if kept very 
long, it is not nearly as efficient as 
when freshly made. Therefore, it 
would be better never to keep it in 
this manner, but keep your concen- 
trated bluestone solution in one ves- 
sel (wooden), and your slaked lime 
under water, in another vessel, and 
mix them together in water at the 
time they are wanted, mixing only 
what can be used at one time. 

“The cost of Bordeaux mixture when 
properly made is only about one-half 
of. a cent per gallon, and this means 
that a person cannot afford to keep 
it and use it again, after it has been 
weakened, for doing such work as is 
necessary to prevent plant diseases. 
In other words, it is much cheaper to 
throw away a part of a barrel of Bor- 
deaux mixture than to keep it and 
apply the weakened material that will 
not have the desired effect, as for ex- 
ample, in preventing potato blight 
and rot. If you have added the pois- 
on to the Bordeaux, for the sake of 
killing the chewing insects, this pois- 
on will not become weakened by 
standing, and the poisoned mixture 
can be stirred up and applied at any 
time afterward, as far as efficiency 
for killing chewing insects is concern- 
ed. Yet its efficiency for preventing 
plant diseases is lessened by the 
standing Of course; you understand 
that Bordeaux mixture alone is cop- 
per sulphate and lime,—three pounds 
of the former to four pounds of the 
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Save Bid Money | 
ON CREAM SEPARATORS 


—and Get a Bigger, Better 
Machine— Guaranteed a Lifetime Wy 
We want to send you our big, new Separator GY 
Catalog. It will save you a lot of money. 
think of it! A full gize 0 aa 
i nee Sa price a EFORE ABE backed : 
etime Guarantee | acaaaiee material and 4 
wor Emanchip, Skims 144 quarts : minute and gets ALL x4 
Ows Ly 2 larger sizes up to 


in use. 
600 Ib. it yh ny here—all sold for tan less than others ask—all 
GuARANTEED'S ‘LIFETIME — backed b @ maiion doll lars cash sh capital, 
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Cream Separator has a wonderful new ‘‘triple force”’ 
skimming device, complete in ONE PIEOE, made of Aluminum 
—light, rust-proof and easy toclean. Milk slime — ——- tat 
VA won't stick to it. The Maynard has no discs, no * 

places to wash. Note these labor-saving features: qe 
Bowl: oom down milk tank; k; open milk and _ cream ag tet % 
bearings bathed in oil; easy 3 oil can’t drip on ; st 


60 Days’ FREE Trial 


Send for our Free Catalog today. See for yourself the money 4 
you save—see how we gladly put any size Maynard on your farm f 
—let you use. it two whole monthe—then, | if you are not f 

for trcclte. Pack to é 
prices ever quoted. "Sending a does not obligate you 


The Charles "William Stores, meri | 
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“Strong Boy” Cultivator 


Strength, Durability, 
Ease of Operation 






























A Cultivator that meets every possible requirement of 
Southern fields and does all with ease and comfort to the user. 
While it is wonderfully strong, it is not heavy nor cumber- 
some—so well balanced that a boy can operate it with ease. 


The controlling springs can be quickly set to 
run the gangs straight or they may 
be adjusted to hug the ridges—with- 
out the operator holding the handles. 
Gangs quickly tilted to cultivate the f 
sides of the bank. This adjustmentis , 
extremely simple and is made simply 
by raising the gangs and moving the 
springs in or out. 

The shovels are the correct shape and can be 
set to meet any condition of the soil. 

So perfectly is it balanced that the pole will 
not raise when gangs are hung up for turning. ‘ 

No cultivator is so well adapted to the heavy requirements of Southern fields 
as the Strong Boy. Backed by the Flying Dutchman reputation, which has 
for fifty years stood for the best there is in Farm Implements. 

Guy Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


DEPT.10 MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


iy SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO. TEXAS MOLINE PLOW CO. I 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Low 


Get A Kraus Pivot Axle wee Cultivator 


No matter how well you plow, how good your seed-bed, the 
top soil gradually becomes compact. Moisture is drawn up and 
esca Weeds spring up—poison your a | oP your moisture and 

lan’ fonde—peevant soils from warming vp. Witha ‘*Kraus’’ you can 
eep the soil pulverized, the lower soil compact, so ‘that moisture is not 
st—kill the weeds. It’s the greatest labor-saver and crop maker you 
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can have! It cultivates rows planted any distance from 2% fo 44 inches. 
Measures 43 Seaee between wheels—can be narrowed to 34. Wheels and 
shovel gangs move sideways with slight pressure of foot. Channel tires 
prevent slipping. Guided entirely by foot lever—plants or obstructions 


Commas | instantly. Gangs set while machine is in motion. Hillsides culti- 
ned with 8-spring trip sevoate, DIR occ cc $36 
e with fertilizer attachment ......... 46 


Stocks ouneh at Raleigh and Charlotte. Sold by progressive dealers in 
ap Sous Sou > = eae ite today for‘catalog of labor-saving implements and full 


. ge = RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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ite , THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


and to last lenger, the lightest running, fastest cutting, eas 
durable and satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the 
vented, steel head blocks, bottom and top dogs aEe receder, taper 
knees, wire cable drive, in fact everything that will a to efficiency and 
durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, seuae end Matchors, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for Catalog 52 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL PAY YOU BH- 


CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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Jand this formula is for such hardy 
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Saturday, April 12, 1913.] 


atter, with water to make up 50 gal- 
This is for plant diseases only, 


plants as apple, pear, quince, grapes 
and potatoes. You cannot kill in- 
sects with it,.nor can you add any- 
thing for spraying at the same time 
to destroy sucking insects, like plant 
lice and scale insects. By adding an 
arsenical poison, such as one-third 

und of Paris green, or two pounds 
of arsenate of lead, it will kill chew- 
ing insects, such as coddling moth, 
curculio, grape berry moth, caterpil- 


' Jars of all kinds, eating the leaf and 
fruit, potato beetles and their larvae, 
| and any others that eat away the part 
' where the poison is applied.” 





To Grow More Tomatoes on Less 
Ground. 


HEN I was a boy my father ran 

a truck garden and he originat- 

ed (so far as we know) a way to 
grow more tomatoes on less ground. 
First, lay-off the rows about 3% 
or four feet apart and dig a trench 
about 12 inches wide and 18 to 20 
inches deep, filling up the trench 


| about six to eight inches with corn 


stalks or trimmings from fruit trees, 
or other refuse matter, then fill the 
balance with good rich earth, putting 
a good shovelful of well rotted stable 
‘manure about six inches deep under 
each hill and working it well under 
the soil. Then set the plants, and as 
ithe weather gets dry have the dish 
iand wash water poured into the end 
‘of the rows and, if not sufficient, use 
‘more water. It will run under the 
| ‘ 
plants and you will have a large yield 
lof fine fruit. 

Would not advise making the rows 

‘too long, as the water will seep into 
‘the ground before it gets to the oth- 
er end of the row. Would suggest 
rows about 25 or 30 inches long, as 
iabout the best length. 
' We have planted this way for sev- 
eral years and found that two or 
three rows would give all that three 
or four times the ordinary way of 
planting would give. The variety 
that we plant is Henderson’s ‘‘Pon- 
derosa.”’ The reason we prefer this 
tomato is that it has less seeds and 
more meat than any variety that we 
have ever used. If the vines are 
kept well trimmed and staked, a fine 
grade of fruit will be obtained, but 
not as much. R. M. SILLIMAN, 

Birmingham, Ala. 





The Apple Blight. 


URING the last few weeks the 

apples in this section of the 
country ‘have been blighting worse 
than they have ever been known to 
blight before. There are a combina- 
tion of causes for this, the most im- 
portant of which is the extremely wet 
season. Correspondents of several 
daily papers have been writing about 
it, some of them saying that it is 
caused by insects, that it is something 
that has never been seen before, etc. 
Careful examination will show that 
it is nothing more‘nor less than the 
blight, and that insects are not caus- 
ing it. There is no use of going into 
an extended discussion of this dis- 
ease, as it is well known that the 
only thing you can do to control it is 
to cut out the blighted twigs and 
burn them. Cut them out as soon as 
you notice that they are affected. 
inches below the dead 
portion, and dip your knife in a weak 
solution of either carbolic acid or 
corrosive sublimate after each twig 
is cut. This is necessary to prevent 
the scattering of the disease by 
means of your knife blade. 

Those who have observed it, know 
‘hat the blight this spring has been 
starting principally in the blossoms, 
and kills them at once. It is very 
serious, indeed, in this section, kill- 
ing almost all of the blooms in some 
orchards. 

I am bringing up this blight ques- 
tion at this time on account of the 
seriousness of it, and that all whd are 
interested may understand what the 
trouble is. L. A. NIVEN. 


Celery Not Hard to Grow. 


IFTY years ago celery was consid- 

ered one of the most difficult, 
troublesome, and expensive vegeta- 
bles to grow successfully; but of late 
years we find it is not much more 
dificult than some others. I sow 
seed just as early in spring as will 
admit—March 15 to April 15—in 
rows 18 to 24 inches apart in shal- 
low drills. When just out of the 
ground cross drills with fine rake. 
Keep soil well worked, and if weather 
gets very dry, water freely, opening 
trench by the plant and applying wa- 
ter in trench in evening and cover 
next morning. 

Transplant in rows four to five 
feet apart, eight to ten inches in row 
in July and August. Cut tops off when 
transplanting. Keep well worked 
and about the first of September 
handle and draw the earth up around 
the plants. This is done by gather- 
ing up the stalks with one hand and 
pressing the earth to them with the 
other. After this very little more 
handling will be required, as the 
earth can be drawn up with hoes 
or potato digger. Keep the earth 
drawn up all the growing season, 
leaving only a few inches exposed at 
each operation. Rows five feet apart 
will furnish all the earth needed for 
the large varieties. 

I plant the following: White 
Plume, Early Giant Pascal and Win- 





ter Queen. There is another vege- 

table for which nitrate of soda is 

good. J. Y. SAVAGE. 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 





Two Crops From One Planting 
of Beet Seed. 


HE common method of growing 

early beets in the average gar- 
den is to sow the seed in either a hot- 
bed or box in the house and trans- 
plant the young plants to the open 
ground as soon as the weather is sea- 
sonable. This practice may enable 
one to have beets a few days earlier 
than if the seed had been sown in the 
open ground, but considerable’ work 
is involved, especially if the newly 
set plants have to be watered for any 
length of time. 

If, when planting in the open 
ground, a little more seed be sown, 
the resulting plants that necessarily 
must be “thinned out,” can be util- 
ized as a very palatable food. When 
prepared in the same way as spinach, 
they make excellent ‘“‘greens.’”’ The 
Temaining plants do not need any ad- 
ditional care other than cultivation 
and will mature almost as soon as 
those that are transplanted. By this 
method two crops can be had from 
the one planting. Ss. B. SHAW. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Lawn Grass for Sandy Land. 


ILL you kindly tell me what 

grass seed for lawn I should 
use for a shady yard—sandy, dirty- 
looking soil. Also how much seed 
it will take for one-eighth of an 
acre. The two-story house is near 
the street, but the lawn extends be- 
yond, to the left, including the front 
of another lot, making a large space, 
a wire fence separating this front 
yard from the vegetable garden in 
the rear. 

Would you suggest using ivy as a 
vine for .concealing this fence and 
giving a background to the lawn? 
Should the rose bushes stand near 
the house? MRS. E. L. C. 


Answer by L. A. Niven: In your 
section of the country, I recommend 
that you use Woods ‘Permanent 
Lawn-Grass Mixture.’”’ This may be 
obtained from T. W. Wood & Sons, 
Richmond, Va., at a cost of about 25 
cents a pound. You should use seven 
or eight pounds of this mixture on 
one-eighth of an acre. Ten pounds 
would not be too much, as it is a 
great deal better to use too much 
than not enough. In sowing it, you 


will find it advisable to sow one way 
and rake it in with a rake and then 
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TIN CANS FoR FRUITS _AND_VEGETABLES 





supplies, in any quantity. 
Special discount for early orders. 


Box 746. 





We can furnish you the best cans in the market, 
Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Write today for price list. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


crated and complete with all 


Buchanan, Va. 














with the finest canned goods in the world. 


The Canner with the reputation, that will help increase your income and supply your family 
end your address now and get our catalog. 





THE RANEY CANNER CO., Dept. 7, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THIS CANNING OUTFIT 
has converted tons of 
fruits and vegetables in- 
to cash, and is adopted 
by the Government in 
teaching the ‘Canning 
Schools.”” Thousands in 
use. They requireneither 
cook stove nor furnace 
for operation. Works 
glass jars and tin cans 
perfectly. Catalog free. 
FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Dept. D, Meridian, Miss. 











For most money and heavi- 
est yields per acre and earliest 
maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga., for history 


aaa 
and descriptive circular of his 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, 


eum With price of Seed. It’s Free. 














THE BEST SEED FOR YOUR LAND 
The kind that grow—that produce larger crops. Farmers make no mistake in buying 


ae 
il, ) 


MIXSON HIGH-GRADE SEEDS—actual tests show they are best for truck farms oF 


garden. 
for all purposes, 
6) price list. Address 


Beans, Cucumbers, Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and other seeds 
Write to-day for descriptive catalogue > 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, S.C. _ 


sow across the other way. You need 
have no fear of getting it too thick, 
as I have found the thicker the bet- 
ter, as a general rule. As a screen 
for the fence, which you say sepa- 
rates your front lawn from the vege- 
table garden, I recommend that you 
use ivy as you suggest, or Amoor 
River privet hedge. Either one of 
these will serve your purpose admir- 
ably, but the ivy will cover the fence 
a little more quickly than will the 
hedge. 

As a general rule the rose bushes 
should be placed near the house or 
near the edge of the porch. When 
placed in the middle of the lawn they 
not only break the lawn but do not 
look their best. 

In preparing the soil for the grass, 
be sure that you get it thoroughly 
pulverized and made as rich as possi- 
ble, as lawn grass, to succeed, must 
have a rich soil. October and No- 
vember are the two best months for 
sowing lawn grass for this section of 
the country. Personally, I prefer to 
sow about the first or second week in 
November. I have used the kind of 
lawn grass mixture referred to above 
and have found it very satisfactory, 
still it may not prove to be the exact 
kind that you want. In case you 
should not succeed with it, the only 
thing that you can fall back on is 
Bermuda grass. There will be no 
trouble in getting this grass to grow, 
but it is rather rough-looking for a 
lawn and should not be used if any- 
thing else will grow. Therefore, I 
have no hesitation in reeommending 
that you first try the above-mention- 
ed mixture. 





To Grow Cucumbers. 


ELL-ROTTED stable manure, 
with the addition of a liberal 
sprinkling of high-grade fertilizer in 
soil gives good results. Put manure 
and fertilizer in drill and thoroughly 
mix with plow. (I use a hand gar- 
den plow). 

Plant about a dozen seed at in- 
tervals of 2% or three feet. When 
well up, thin to four plants and when 
well established thin to two. Keep 
well worked when dew is off. I find 
nitrate of soda applied at intervals of 
two or three weeks gives fine results. 
Plant from middle of April to middle 
of May. J. Y. SAVAGE. 





Have you ever tried putting sprays 
of golden candlestick and spirea in 
jars of water? They grow and 
bloom beautifully in just a little 
while, and are so much less trouble 
than bulbs.—Mrs Lindsay Patterson. 














5,000,000 (Genuine) 
NANCDWT HAITI 
POTATO PLANTS 

: Also millions of 
i\\ other varieties 


a Rico, Red and 
White Provi- 
dence, Triumph 
Golden Beauty 
r and a 
Price 500 for $1( the smallest or- 
der shipped), $1.75 per 1000; 5000 
to 10000 at $1.60 per 1000; 15000 to 
20000 at $1.50 per 1000. Prompt 
delivery full count and safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. 


ato plants at $1.25 for 500; $2.00 for 
100k Varbtios Earlina Globe and Truck- 
ers’ Favorite. Egg Plants, Pepper and 
Cauliflower plants at 40c per 100; $3.00 per 
1000. In ordering plants by parcel post, 
send 10c extra for postage on 100 plants. 


Piedmont Plant Company, 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


























GROW MORE 


- SWEET POTATOES 
AND LESS COTTON 


Send For Booklet 


Cc. W. WAUGHTEL 
Sweet Potate Specialist. Homeland, Geo 
wi lomelan: rgia. 


a 
SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


My seed stock tested by Georgia and 
Alabama Experiment Stations. I guar- 
antee my plants to be true to name and 
best on the market. Book on sweet po- 
tato growing free to purchasers of 5,000 
plants. Write at once for catalog. 


J. R. DAVIS, Bartow, Filia. 


























NANCY HALL, TRIUMPH 


And other varieties Sweet Potato plants. 
Grown from selected seed stock. Write 
for descriptive price list, and cultural 
directions. My plants and method of 
packing for shipment will please you. 


E. A. MURAY, Columbus, Ga, 














Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants 


as fine as ever grew; all varieties. $1.00 pays for 1500, to 
introduce widely. 


WAKEFIELD FARMS, Charlotte, N. C. 
Langdon Tomato Plants 


1500 Langdon Tomato Plants, $4.00 per hundred. Extra 
select, large transplanted wilt-proof from seed obtained 
direct from the propagator at $5.00 per ounce. Address 


MISS LINDA CLEMENT, Mocksville, N. C. 


$5000 Accident insurance with $25 weekly 

AGENTS— indemnity, for injury, ae *” 

, cost $5 yearly. insurance, wi » ac- 

Uaent or toe #5 yearly. Policies written by oldest 

and leading old line stock company. Extremely liberal 

commissions. CONLEY & VANDERPOOL, Mgrs., Cand- 
ler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. J 











Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer,. 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 
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Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 
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Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 








OUR WEEKLY PRIZE LETTER. 


Co-operativ. Buying. 


UR Local, Broadway No. 1089, re- 
received its charter in February, 
1910. Before that time the truck 
growers of the vicinity had had an 
organization for their own protection 
in marketing, but no co-operative 
buying of any consequence had been 
done. Soon after the organization of 
the Farmers’ Union in our locality, 
our attention was directed toward 
the co-operative buying of fertilizers 
and other supplies of various kinds, 
and our local has done a steadily in- 
creasing business along these lines 
every year since. 

This spring we have ordered four 
carloads of fertilizer for cash at a 
cost of over $1,250. 

We are a community of small 
farmers, and being such, many of the 
higher priced tools which make for 
efficiency were out of the reach of 
any one of us. So we began to buy, 
in groups of those most congenial 
and interested, the tools we could not 
afford to buy singly. Our holdings 
run something like this: three of us 
together own a self-binder, five to- 
gether own a stalk cutter, four to- 
gether own a land roller, two to- 
gether own a manure spreader, two 
together own a horse clipper, several 
couples own mowers and rakes to- 
gether, twelve of us organized and 
own a neighborhood telephone line, 
and as a crowning climax, we have 
just organized a threshing company 
with about a dozen members. We 
are purchasing an engine and a Ko- 
ger separator as a nucleus, to which 
we expect to add other machinery as 
our needs require. 

We, as a neighborhood, are enthu- 
siastic for the Farmers’ Union, local, 
county, State, and National, and we 
endeavor to be true to its principles. 

JOHN V. STROLE. 

Chadbourn, N. C. 





Comment by Mr. Dabbs: The Chad- 
bourn brethren are solving some of 
their problems in a way that makes 
for efficiency. Brother Poe, in trans- 
mitting the letter above, writes: 


“TI hope you will keep ham- 
mering away at this idea of 
farmers joining together—two, 
or three, or half a dozen, or a 
dozen—and buying improved 
implements and machinery for 
joint use. I am more and more 
convinced that the future farm- 
ing must be done either as cor- 
poration farming or as co-oper- 
ation farming, and that if our 
small farmers are to maintain 
their independence, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for them to 
come together and buy improved 
machinery for joint use so as to 
do their farming as economical- 
ly as the corporations with big 
capital and all modern equip- 
ment will be able to do theirs. 
Hoping you will continue to agi- 
tate this matter, in season and 
out of season, on the Farmers’ 
Union Page, I am, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“CLARENCE POR.” 


He might add that only in so far 
as our farmers show their willing- 
ness to help each other in this way, 
and to deal honestly and justly with 
each other in the use and care of 
such tools, will they ever be able to 
organize co-operative banks, or make 
them a success when organized. The 
way these brethren use or abuse the 
tools and implements in which they 
hold joint ownership will determine 
the destiny of their local Union. If 
they care for each tool so as to leave 
it in good condition for the next one 
to use it, their joint holdings will in- 
crease, and their Union will grow in 


usefulness. But if they do as I have 
seen done, let the next man have all 
the worry and trouble of repairing 
the machine, it will not be long be- 
fore joint ownership will be a thing 
of the past, the Union will die, and 
no co-operative banks will ever be 
organized by those farmers. 


A Little Union at Work. 


EAR Editor:—The plan under 

which you instructed me is work- 

ing well. I read it in my lodge, and 

it had its effect. Every member seem- 
ed to be interested. 

From the attendance now, we are 
here to stay. We have not had less 
than five members, and have not 
missed a single meeting since the 
time your plan was adopted. We re- 
instated an old member last meeting 
and now have eight on roll, and think 
we shall soon have several more. 

All some think, is to get all they 
can without making any efforts to 
their part.. 

We will take an invention. Sup- 
pose somebody makes one; sets it up 
and puts it to work; and it proves to 
be all right. What do you hear next? 
Somebody is ready to say they can 
never beat the old way. That is the 
way about the Farmers’ Union. Some 
mortgage their produce for supplies, 
rather than join the Farmers’ Union 
and raise what they need at home,- 
and set a price on what they have to 
sell. There are some who want to 
reap the benefits of the Union, with- 
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Florence 
Wacons | 


keep out of the repair 
shop—pull easy—stand 
up under the hardest 
work and the roughest 
- usage... Give complete 
satisfaction, always. 
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It’s time you owned one! 


Drop us a postal today. We can put you next to some wagon 
information that’s really worth while having. 


Florence Wagon Works, 
FLORENCE, ALA, 


























out helping to support it. While 
there are others joining think the 
victory is won, quit because prosper- 
ity does not pour in. 

I think the Farmers’ Union has 
come to stay, because it is a slow- 
going thing. It is not like fire in a 
broomsedge patch, and a south wind 
to help it. It reminds me of a burn- 
ing volcano. It burns for ages, and 
is a slow-going thing. Finally it ex- 
plodes and does great damage. I 
think the Farmers’ Ufiion will be the 
same way. It will finally explode, 
that is become organized and do the 
speculators much damage. It will 
put them out of business so they will 
have to work and learn what it is ‘“‘to 
labor and to wait!”’ 

CLYDE WILLIAMS. 

Chestnut Bluff, Tenn. 


Comment by Mr. Dabbs:—It is 
very pleasant to have Brother Wil- 
liams say that our plan has revived 
interest in his local, but his letter has 
not specified what his Union is do- 
ing to advance the interests of his 
people. If they are close readers of 
The Progressive Farmer they ought 
by now to find some line of work for 
this year that will revolutionize their 
neighborhood. And it is a very up- 
to-date neighborhood that cannot be 
revolutionized to its benefit and the 
good of the State. Better seed, bet- 
ter poultry, better stock of the same 
kinds and the co-operative market 
problem will soon be solved at Chest- 
nut Bluff so far as one community 
can solve it. And as has been said on 
this page, and on the main editorial 
page, there must be a thousand, yea 
ten thousand local successes before 
the State-wide or Nation-wide enter- 
prise will have even a ghost of a 
chance. 

Next time, Brother Williams, tell 
us what you have done at Chestnut 
Ridge, and compare the Union to a 
constructive growth rather than a de- 
structive volcano. However, maybe 
the volcano will shock some life into 
the dry-bones of indifference. With 
these suggestions, your letter next 
fall ought to be a prize-winner. 








I would have our ordinary house built to 
last and be loved, as rich and full of pleas- 
antness as may be—within and without.— 

















John Ruskin, 


the Factory’ 
to You for 


= \iiiel”——— 
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Every Vehicle I 
Manufactu re » AT Bok axl 


And This Is What I Mean By My Guarantee: 


will shi ou any Buggy or Harness in my catalog and let you 
So it right on the road for 30 days and submit it to any reason- 
able test in actual use. If it is not exactly as my catalog states, 
I will refund every cent of your money and pay the freight both 
ways besides. And there won’t be any argument about it either. 


BOHON’S czass> BUGGIES 


GRASS” 


are sold with this understanding and a lithographed guarantee for 
two years goes out with every job. Behind that guarantee is a 
$30,000 bond deposited by me in the Mercer National Bank of this 
city. I want to convince the most skeptical that they are tak- 
ing no chances when they send mean order. Now, let me send you 


“ Book «+ Buggy Bargains FREE, 
which shows you not only the latest styles in Buggies but also 
how they are made and how carefully everyone is inspected and 
tested before it is shipped. It shows tests of strength which no 





“cheap” Buggy could stand. And yet my Bug- 


mgies are not high-priced because I sell them 
Direct Froni The Factory To You, 


cutting out all salesmen’s salaries and expenses 


as well as the middle man’s profit. You can’t 
buy a better Buggy for the same money nor as 
good a Buggy for any less, anywhere in the 

mM world. I can furnish you exactly the Buggy 
YOU want, giving you your choice as to color, 

@ finish, upholstery, etc. All this is explained in 
my book. I’ll be glad to send it and pay the 
postage on it. You need not write a letter, just 
use a postal card, but send it TODAY. 


D. T. BOHON, 223 Main Street, Harrodsburg, Ky. 








When writtng to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.”’ 


Saturday, April 12, 1913.] ee 


A for 
° pipe 
grouches 


Everybody's mighty 
strong for Prince Albert, 
because it’s tobacco with 
a smile. Sort of turns on 
the sunshine—and every 
time you fire-up a jimmy 
pipe or roll a cigarette say 
to yourself, “Old Man, 
here goes for another joy 

smoke,” 
Thousands of men who never 
smoked a pipe or rolled a cigarette 
have been “‘led to it” by P. A., because 
it’s so good, so sweet and fragrant and so 


fresh. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


is tobacco without a bite and it won’t parch your throat. 
You see, P. A. is made by a patented process that cuts 
out the bite. Why, you can keep 
fired up all the time and never 
get a tingle on your tongue or a 
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The Negro is Making Progress. 


N AMUSING incident lately oc- 
curred to Hon. R. J. Manning, 
-a candidate for Governor of South 
Carolina. He was a visitor at his 
- prother’s old home in Berkeley Coun- 
. ty, where every Sunday afternoon the 
plantation Negroes are assembled for 
the study of the Bible lesson. There 
were about 150 of them, and Mr. 
Manning found them a very interest- 
ed and appreciative school. After the 
services one of the older men said: 
“It has been a long time since I have 
seen you. You are way ahead of us 
in your part of the State.” 

Mr. Manning said, ‘‘Yes; but how 
did you hear that?” 

“JT read it, Sir, in The Progressive 
Farmer.”’ 

You could have knocked Mr. Man- 
ning down with a feather. This is 
too good to keep, and shows that the 
“brother in black,’’ even in the ‘“‘wilds 
of Berkeley,’’ is putting himself in 
the line of the march of progress. 

s * * 


I wonder how many of our people 
‘have considered that the ‘‘brother in 
black’? may yet lead the way in fornis 
of rural co-operative credit? Unless 
there is a more general “get-togeth- 
-er’ spirit among the white farmers of 
our country, we will find ourselves 
imitators instead of leaders. I am 
constantly told, ‘‘We cannot do any- 
thing in marketing cotton because of 
the Negro farmer and the immense 
amount of the crop grown by him.” 
If the white farmers would respond 
to leadership and be as loyal to the 
cause as the Negro, we would before 
today have had a compact organiza- 
tion that would work a mighty revo- 




















P. A. in the 
toppy red bag 








lution in farm conditions throughout 
the South. And the Negro would be 
a mighty help in winning the fight 
for he would follow where he saw 
the white men leading and working 
in ‘harmony. 

* * * 

We let the “‘bugaboo”’ of the Negro 
excuse us from our plain duty, just 
as he is raised to scare our people 
about education. And in my humble 
judgment we are making a grave 
mistake in both. 





Buy for Cash and Save Money. 


HEN my _ husband recovered 

from an illness he found him- 
_ self not physically able to do the 
work on the farm, so accepted a po- 
sition he had held before and left the 
little boy, the old-time darkey and 
me to farm. And I want to tell you 
we mean to do our best. 

On rainy days we almost feel it is 
time to “lay-by.’”’ Then we put on 
our studying cap and think, what 
must be doing now? ‘Thus far, we 
have hauled out 15 loads of manure 
on a three-acre field for spring oats. 
The terraces have been cleared off 
and mended, cornstalks have been 
cut ready for the harrow. I am keep- 
ing books, too, with my farming. 
“You know,” said the farmer, “it 
will take the most of my wages for 
the first few months to meet the ob- 
ligations incurred by my sickness. 
Trade where you please—my credit 
is good—run things to suit your- 
self.’’ 

That word “credit” is a mighty 
big booger to me. Credit is good 
thing to have, I’d feel humiliated if 
we had none, and rightly used, it is 
a help, but—and here I speak ad- 
visedly—the abuse of it is one of the 
causes of the poverty, and hard 
times that are often our lot here in 
the South. Therefore, instead of 
going to the store and_ saying 
“charge,” I went to our old-time 
friend and he consented to finance 
the farm. 

Watching the sales of the differ- 
ent stores, I was enabled by having 
the cash to make quite a saving. For 
instance, take these little articles— 
soap and Gold Dust. 

Fourteen boxes of Gold Dust, sale 
price,’ 50 cents; regular price, 70 
cents. 


** Every 
ff pipe’sa 
y jimmy pipe 
if it’s packed 
with P. A.’’ 


the tidy red tin. 


P. A.” Get this: 


tins, 10c; h 


dry spot in your throat. 


5¢ 


According to Hoyle, that’s going 


some ! 


And there’s just one way 


to prove it. You be game enough 
to exchange a nickel for P. A.1n 
the toppy red bag or a dime for ° 


Toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red 
Aa at i Pe 











and half-p Bs 


Then you’ll know for yourself why Prince 
Albert is King of ’em all. 
There’s a lot of ragtime con talk about “just as good as P. A.,” “just like 
No other tobacco can be like Prince Albert, because the 
patented process is owned exclusively by the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
P. A. wasn’t born twins and has no brothers or sisters. 

Buy P. A. everywhere. 


Remember that! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Fourteen cakes of soap, 50 cents; 
regular price, 70 cents. 

Ten pounds soda, 25 cents; regu- 
lar price, 50 cents. 

And so on with a lot of things that 
are needs and must have in keeping 
house. The keynote of the South 
should be economy! You may work 
hard, you may rotate, and the years 
may be fruitful, but ‘‘without econ- 
omy it availeth nothing.” 

AUNT KATE. 

Madden, S. C. 





Others Can Do as Well. 


RAISE chickens for both pleasure 
and profit, also geese, turkeys, 

guineas and ducks. I can lots of 
fruit and vegetables. We eat them 
and have enough to last all the win- 
ter and spring; also chili sauce, 
green tomatoes, pickles, catsup, cu- 
cumber pickle, sweet peach pickle, 
four different preserves, many kinds 
of jelly, three gallons of vinegar, 
five gallons of wine, four strings of 
pepper. I have sold 30 dozen eggs 
during February and January. 

I never have to ask my husband 
for a little spending money. I think 
others can do as well. 

MRS. N. J. MASS. 

Rossville, Tenn. 





It is important to the country that each 
fireside be a world, profound, respected, 
communicating to its members an inefface- 
able moral imprint. But before pursuing, 
let us set aside a misunderstanding. The 
family spirit, as all beautiful things, has its 
caricature, which is called domestic selfish- 
ness. Some families are like closed citadels, 
where they are all organized to exploit all 
outsiders.—Charles Wagner. 


Unreasonable Price for Cottonseed 
and Cottonseed Hull Mixture. 


NCLOSED you will find analysis of 
cottonseed feed. The wholesale 
price on this mixture is $32 a ton. 
Cottonseed meal is selling for $31 a 
ton, and cottonseed hulls for $10 a 
ton. At these prices the feed can be 
mixed at home at a cost of $20.50 
ton. I hope you will publish this 
analysis and warn the farmers in re- 
gard to this feed, so that no one will 
pay $11.50 a ton for mixing up a 
batch of hulls and meal. 
RALPH 

Barium Springs, N. C. 


SHARPE. 


Editorial Comment:--This feed an- 
alyses: Protein, 20 per cent; fat, 5 
per cent; fiber, 22 per cent; carbo- 
hydrates, 38 per cent and the ingre- 
dients are given as choice. cottonseed 
meal and cottonseed hull bran. -We 
have already called the attention of 
our readers to these ‘‘cottonseed 
feeds’’ which are a mixture of hulls 
and meal, but are frequently sold by 
dealers to careless or ignorant pur- 
chasers as cottonseed meal. We had 
one report where this product was 
sold to a man, as cottonseed meal, 
who wished to use it as a fertilizer 
and, of course, for such a purpose 
was not worth more than half cotton- 
seed meal of average quality. 

These instances serve to stress the 
importance of buying cottonseed 
meal or any other feed or fertilizer 
according to its guaranteed analysis. 





You can make money taking subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer. 





DO YOUR OWN 
THRESHING 


Every year individual threshing is becoming more 
popular. More —_ better cleaned and no dan- 
— delay waiting for merchant thresher. 
arquhar Rake Separator cially designed 

for producing thorough service at minimum 
operating expense. Fewest possible parts, runs 
smooth and regular, every provision for clean 
threshing of all grains. e earnestly solicit in- 
ve tion. Farquhar Threshers stand all tests, 
Three styles—20 to 40 inch cylinders, Also Saw 

Mills, Engines, Boilers, Engines. 

Write for new catalog. 


A. B. FARQUHAR (0., Ltd. 


Gas 








te, 


= PAD 
s ZAI? 
ANS 





Let every farmer begin this year 
to prepare to plant a larger crop of 
everything that can be grown on the 
farm to meet home consumption, for 
all of our people, both country and 
town and city in the cotton-growing 
States, and then prepare to plant a 
large vegetable crop to ship to our 
North and Northeastern markets, and 
after we have prepared and made am- 
ple provision for these crops we will 
then prepare and plant what cotton 
we can work well and gather well, 
and when we do this we will not have 
to call in a great number of people to 
help us to fight the bulls and: bears 
to get a good price for what cotton 
we raise.—F. M. Reeves, Pittsburg, 
Texas. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
fincluding name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 
known on application. 


(24) 





made 











FARM MACHINERY. 
POD rrr rrr 
Ledbette r one-seed 
harrow, and double 
Shanklin, Clemson College, 


aan LPS 





disk 
A. 


c otton ‘plante Ts 
harness for sale. 
ge. 


Pneumatic Water Syste ms ‘for the country 


home are the best. Complete outfits from 
$62.50, up. J. _H. Patteson, Ashland, va. 

~ One 5- horse (Pearce) gasoline engine for 
sale. Used about fifteen days, a bargain on 
quick sale. I. M. Procter, Raleigh, N.. C. 


Ayers Peanut Planters. plant three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
solicited. Ayers Implement Works, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


we / ON, 

Feather Beds--For only $10. we will ship you 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 

Quick!—Don’t delay. Act at once. Get 
busy. Send $10 quick and get new 36-pound 
feather bed, with 6-pound pair pillows free. 
Everybody buys. Everybody enthusiastic. 
Agents start right in making money first 
day. Agents and customers say best bed 
and pillows ever offered. New feathers. Best 








LSI" 


ticking. Freight prepaid on all. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Big profits. Easy pleas- 
ant work. Write today. Reference, Commer- 





cial National Bank. Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. a oS 
HELP WANTED. | 











Agents Wanted—To sell our waiers ool 





wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. ; 

“Want White Girl with good character, to 
help do housework. Box 107, Thomasville, 


North Carolina. 

Wanted—yYowng men to sell opr new par- 
cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 
per day easily made by hustlers. Write 
Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 











underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Salesmen—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 





structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Company, Box H-32, Danville, Va. 
Agents Wanted For The Progressive 


Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,”’ “A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Young man, would you accept and wear 
a fine tailor-made suit just for showing it 
to your friends? Or a Slip-on raincoat 
free? Could you use $5 a day for a little 
spare time? Perhaps we can offer you @ 
steady job? Write at once and get beauti- 
ful samples, styles and this wonderful offer. 
Banner Tailoring Company, Dept. 199, Chi- 
cago. 




















sows of the finest quality. 
Lynchburg, Va. 





BERKSHIRES. 

Registered Berkshires, M.S. Shivers, 
Eatonton, Ga, 

Good Berkshire Pigs Cheap. Fairview 
Farm, Booneville, N. C. 

Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 
~ Berkshires—Pigs, gilts, boars and bred 


Igloe Farm, 





Male Berkshire 
old. $5 each. 
G. Pool, 


Pigs for Sa 
Virgilina, Va 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


le—Six weeks 
T. 





“One bred sow, One bred gilt, 
row; two fine service 
mier. R. P. Steinheimer, 


boars—Princess 
Brooks, 


for June far- 
Pre- 
Ga. 





~ Berkshire Pigs—Will 
soy beans, 


seed. 


exchange 
or Triumph or Cleveland cotton 
Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S. 


for peas, 


Cc. 





most excellent lot of pigs, 
grown and vigorous, fine ind 
will compare with the best. 
Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, 


Registere da Berkshires—We are o 
that are 


offering a 
well 


ividuals, that 


Windy Heights 
Va. 





oe DUROC-JERSEYS. 








. Duroc- Jerseys—Rich breeding, 


high quali- 











~~ “Wanted—25__ milkers, 25 spri 
steers, from the woods. 
Bennettsville, Ss 





For Sale—Choice “Poland Ct 
weeks old, either sex, $5. Pur 
$25. H. 


a eo sire, M. 


ville, Va 





Jas. 


sey bull calf, dropped December 3, 
Harris, 


ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- 
tion, Illinois. 
- POLAND CHINAS. 
Registered Poland-China Hogs—M. C. 
Goolsby, Monticello, Ga . 
~ Re gistered Poland China Pigs for Sale— 
Geo. L. Cooke, Franklinton, N. C. 
~ Poland Chinas—Big- -bone and | prolific 
strain. Service boars. Bred sows, gilts and 
pigs. Price, breeding and quality guaran- 
teed. Dunnlora Farm, Carson, Va. 
a DOGS. 
Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups. M. K. 
Stroud, Herndon, Va 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 





ngers, and 25 
O. Breeden, 


lina pigs, ten 
e-bred Guern- 
bred by 
Clarks- 





Trotting- Bred Colt—10 mon 
teed sound. Exchange for 
Berkshires; gilt, bred; 
thing in Duroc; or offers. 
Hollywood, N. C. 


no relation. 
G. 


ths. Guaran- 


pair registered 


Or same 
Washington, 





to six months old. 
pigs, of a breed best suited to 
ture. Also a few goats. 
Farm, Bennettsville, S. C. 


Wanted—aA registered Hereford bull, three 
Also a few well bred 


low land pas- 


Riverside Stock 





Fifteen Kellerstrass 
eggs, $1. Mrs. 
North Carolina. 


Eggs from Prize-Winning Buff and White 
Orpingtons—15, $1. E. B. Bagwell, Loray, 
North Carolina. 


Best Laying Strain Single Comb White 
Leghorns—Properly mated. Eggs, 15, $1; 45, 
$2.50; 100, $5. Rose Hill Farm, Seagrove, 
North Carolina. 


Buff Orpington Chickens, 
ducks. $1 to $2 per sitting. 
Lucama, N. C. 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—A few pairs White Indian Run- 


ner ducks. Eggs, cheap. C. J. Deal, Landis, 
North Carolina. 


White 
J. T. Morgan, 


Orpington 
Corapeake, 











Indian Runner 
E. L. Green, 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Eggs for Hatching—From prize-winning 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb, 


$2, $3 and $5 per 15. Write for mating 
list West Durham Poultry Farm, West 
Durham, N. C. 

































Do you want eggs from prize-winning Run~i 
ners? I have them. From pure Whites, 
and Fawn and Whites. Large snow white:r 
eggs. Prices that please. G A, DeKay, 
Camden, S. C. ; 


White Indian Runner Duck Eggs for Sale, « 
The best strain that could be obtained. $2,598 
per 15. If not half hatch, will be replaced 
at half price. W. LU. Jamison, Mooresville 
North Carolina. ; 


Charlotte and Norwood 
Single Comb Reds, White 
Orpingtons, White Indian 
Eggs, $1 gee 32 per sitting. 
Norwood, N. C. 








prize winners— 
Leghorns, Black 
Runner duckg, 

L. Hart, 





Buft Orpington Eggs—Dollar for fifteen, 
$3 for fifty; $5 per hundred. Gertrude Har- 
dy, Jeffress, Va. 


Eges by parcel pogt, from my prize-win- 
ning White Orpingtons. Mrs. J. J. Thorne, 
Rocky Mt., N. C. 


“Famous Indian Runner Duck Eggs—15 
for $1. Eggs pearl white. Cantwell Price, 
Morristown, Tenn. 











“Penciled Runner Ducks—Perpetual egg 
producers. 13 eggs, $1.50. J. Beecher Lee, 
Brotherton, Tenn. 











“Pure White Orpingtons—Eggs from Cook's 














strain, $1.25 per 15, by parcel post. Emma 
Beaver, Glass, N. Cc. 

‘Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs—Pu = 
bred stock. $1.50 for 15. State Line Poul- 
try Yard, Gibson, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching—Crystal White Orping- 
ton. $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. Theo. Rob- 
erson, Williamston, N. C. 


~ Pure-Bred Barred 1 Plymouth Rocks—Eggs 








for sale. $1.25 per sitting of 15 eggs. Mrs. 
O. A. Palmer, Gulf, N. C., 
Cornish Game and Rose Comb White Ban- 


tam eggs for sale. J. R. 
Charlotte, N. C., Route 29. 


Indian Runner Ducks—Fawn and White. 
Eggs all white. Eggs, 5 cents each. M. R. 
Rudisill, Henry River, N. 


~~ Limited Supply, Pure-Bred Single Comb 
Black Minorca eggs, $2.50 per dozen. P. O. 
Box No. 7, Laurinburg, N. C. 


White Orpington Eggs—From a $250 7 
$4 per 15. Send for mating list. W. 
Strickland, Katesville, N. C. 


25 Barred Rock Cockerels—$2. 50 each, 
eggs, by parcel post, $1.50. 
Route 2, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


White Wyandottes—Splendid layers. $1 
and $2 sitting. Good hatch guaranteed. 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


& C. D. Puckett, 











15 
R. G. Mosley, 








wen 


ORPINGTONS. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 





Toate) 








Pure-Bred Barred Rocks Exclusively— 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $2.75 per 30. Mrs. Alice 
W. McKeithan, Town Creek, N. C. 





pington cockerels, $5 each. 


ting. L. G. Ferrell, 


~ High-Class Kellerstrass Crystal White Or- 


Eggs, $2 sit- 


Kinston, N. C. 








Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Largest and 
best. 20 to 25-pound hens. Eggs, 40c each. 
Sunnyside Farm, n, Jonesville, Va. 





leigh, Columbia, Charlotte. 
for sale. Write me. 
wy, N.C. 


Buff Orpingtons—Won at Asheville, 


Ra- 


Stock and eggs 
Bloom Kendall, 


Shel- 





White Orpingtons, 
and $3 per fifteen. 
and $5. Splendid stock. 
thage, N. C. 


Exclusively—Eggs, 
Few choice cockerels, $3 
Cc. M. Muse, Car- 


$2 





Orpingt 
handsome, 


~ Buff. and White 
strain. Large, 
winners at many shows. 
females, $2 to $5. Eggs, 
Indian Runner ducks, 
Penciled. Eggs, $1, 
Nook Orpington Farm, 
Tennessee. 


$2 


Males, 


ons—Imported 
blocky birds; 
$2 to $15; 
to $10 per 15. 


Fawn and White and 
$1.50 per 12. 
Route 15, Lebanon, 


Cozy 





“White Wyandotte Eggs—15, $1. Stock, 
$1.50 to $2.50. Best show and laying strain. 
Mrs. Steinheimer, Route 1, Brooks, Ga. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks—Prize winners. 
Stout, vigorous, bred to lay. 13 eggs, $1.50. 
W. L. Ormand, Bessemer City, N. C. 








Pure White Runner Ducks — ‘‘Patton’’ 
strain (Runner type). Large white eggs, $2 
per 12. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 





Degraft ff strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
— exclusively. $1.25 per sitting of fif- 
teen D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, So. 


~ Set W White Orpington Eges from Edenwood 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best 
for laying. They are e premium winners. 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 











Pure-Bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 














Leghorns. Eggs, $1.50 per 15 
per 100. 


, or $7 per 100. 
Prize matings, $3 per 15. Day-old chicks, $15 
Igloe Farm, Lynchburg, Va., R. 1. 





EGGS. 





Let Us Start You in Business—WiIl furnish 
you $2,000 worth of reliable books and Bibles 
on credit till fall, and teach you how to 
sell from $100 to $200 worth of books per 
week and take notes from purchasers, pay- 
able next fall. Will allow you $15 per week 
for expenses and show you how to make 
from $150 to $300 per month. No one but 
white men, between the ages of 21 and 60, 
with good character, who can furnish horse 
and buggy need answer. Don’t write unless 
you mean business. We are busy and haven't 
time to lose with those who are not in earn- 
est. State age, give three business men as 
references. No letters answered unless ref- 
erences are given. Address us at the nearest 
office to you. Phillips Boyd Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Texas, and 
Little Rock, Ark. 











—_——— Eggs, 5 cents each. Satisfaction guaran- 
~ Barred Rocks— Thompson and Brady | teed. Mrs. M. R. Rudisill, Henry River, N.C. 
strain. Stock and eggs for sale. Forest | —— = 
Grove Poultry Yard, King; N. C. ao Re, cong doar eggs from my 
— prize winnners, balance season, $1 and $1.50. 
WYANDOTTES. Stock for sale. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 
White Wyandottes, Single Comb White Pure-Bred Single 


Comb Rhode Island 
Also a few hens, $1 
Flourney, Charlie Hope, 


Red eggs, $1 per 15. 
each. Miss Annie 
Virginia. 





Bellhaven Farm now offers for sale eggs 











15. I. N. Lackey, Hiddenite, 


Single Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1 per 
Cc. 








Buff Orpingtons and White 
15, $1. Perry Yount, Hickory 


N. 
Rocks—Eggs, 
ae eee 





75e per 15. 


White Orpington Eggs—Reduced prices. 
B. F. Bruce, Martin, Ga. 





$1. C. T. Hamm, Tobaccovill 


Barred Rock Eggs—Express paid, 15 for 
Cc. 


e, N. 





POSITIONS WANTED. 

Scotchman, expe rt st stock ‘valeee pte farm- 
er, wants position. Highest testimonials. 
Ferguson, Box D, , Raleigh, N. ¢ 








“Wanted: Position as as Farm M Manager—Ex- 
perience. Finished course at A. & M. Col- 
lege. Good reference. Box A, St. Paul, N. C. 


LIVESTOCK, 


sar 3) ited 


Star of the Grove No. 1579—A splendid 
Hackney stallion by Imported General and 
out of Queen of the Grove, for sale. 16 
hands high, weighs 1,475 pounds, four years 
old in April. 7; o. Sandy, | Burkeville, Va 


Bardin’s Holstein "Farms are offering for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 





wenn 














heifers. E. C. Bardin, Pro rietor, W 
Winfield, N. Y. , .- ee 
; JERSEYS. 
Three Jersey bulls, three fine young 
horses, Berkshire pigs, four Jersey cows, 


six Jersey heifers for sale. 
Cc. 


Groome & Sons 
Greensboro, N. . 


One Light Jersey Bull f. for § Sale—Three 
years old, very large, gentle, a fine speci- 
men. Price, $50. L. C. Lawrence, Marion, 
South Carolina. 





Runner Duck Eggs—75ic, 
Great layers. J. Moffitt, 


Ramseur, 


13; $1.40, 


26. 
N. C. 





for $1.50. 


Buttercups (Dumeresgs strain)—Eggs, 
E. H. Rowe, Troutman, Cc. 


15 
N. 





Pure-Bred Eggs—From Li 
$1 per 15. 


ght Brahmas, 


Fanny Efird, China Grove, N. C. 





Heavy Laying Strain Barred Rocks—15 
Pansy Coleman, Alamo, Ga. 


15 Partridge Wyandotte Es: 8, $1. E. Cc. from its great and matchless yards of Indian 
Burch, Hartoville, 8. C. eet 8, $ egg ducks. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson 
eee ate y, Tenn. 
Buff Orpington Eggs—$2 for 15. F. L. 
Herman, Tae Ee : Pen Single Comb White Leghorns, $5. 
Bargain. White Wyandotte eggs, from good 
Buff Orpington Hcee site per 15. Mrs. | breeders, 15 for $1.50. Henry Landing, Elm 
R. O. Bagley, Moyock, N. C. City, N;. C. 
Fifteen Buff Leghorn Eggs—$1. W. Er- Eggs!—Reds, $1.50; White Orpingtons, 
motte White, Route 2, Suffolk, Va. $1.75. Indian Runner ducks, $1.50, sitting. 


Delivered, 
Gordo, 


parcel post. A. J. Barbour, Cerro 
<. 


Eges From the Greatest Laying Fowls— 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas. Write for circu- 
lar A, and special offer. W. H. Williams, 
Durham, N. C. 








White Indian Runner duck eggs, $2 dozen. 
Buff Orpington duck eggs, $3.50 dozen. Prize 
winners. Mrs. J. A. McHugh, Greenville, 
8. C., Route 7. 


Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, Buck- 
eyes—Egegs, 15, $1. Toulouse geese eggs, 
six for 75c. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, 
_—— Carolina. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs, fifteen, $1. 
Only one kind. Good strain. Extra winter 
layers. Western Slope Ranch, Route 2, 

Salisbury, N. 





eggs, $1.25. Mrs. 
Eggs—$1_ sitting. Buff O 
dian Runner ducks. Ford 


Hill, Ss. C. 





White Wyandotte Eggs—$1 
prize-winning stock. 
ville, N. C. 


rpingtons, In- 
Howell, Rock 
per ‘1 “= ‘From 


J. F. Pollard, Green- 





Leghorn stock, 4 cents each. 
Merritt, N. Cc. 


Eggs from good strain Single 


Comb Brown 


J. T. Gooding, 





ggs, 5¢ each. 
South Carolina. 


Mrs. Eloise Gr 





White Rock Eggs—Furnishe 
tice, from pure-bred stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 





White- Faced Black Spanish—E gEs “from 
prize winners, 15 for $1.7 A. F. Bolick 
Conover, N. C. 

Brown Leghorn and Indian Runner duck 


ey, Darlington, 


a on hort no- 
$1.5 per 15. 





White i. Yard, 
Sanford, N. C., W. L. Seawell, 


Manager. 





Indian Runner Duck Eggs— Exmor strain, 








white eggs. $1.25 per 18; $4.50 per 50; $8 
per 100. Mrs. Virginia T. Ward, Belle 
Haven, Virginia, 





Eggs—Single Comb Black Minorca, pure- 
bred (Northrup strain). Greatest all- -year 





layers. $1 and $2 per 15. E. E. Marsh, 
Marshville, n < 
Record Breaking Prices—Pure-bred White 


Single Comb Black Minorcas—With show 





























records. Breeders for ten years. Eggs, 15 © 
for $1.50; 30 for $2.50; 100 for $7; special 
mating, 15 for $3. B. C. Routh, Randleman, 
North Carolina. 

~ Anconas, Silver Spangle a Hamburgs, | Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Ringlets and White 
Plymouth Rocks. State gage prize winners, 
15 eggs, $1.50; Pa $2.50 S. E. Winston, 
Youngsville, N. 

Pure White _ “Runner duck eggs (Fishel 
strain), $3.50 and $5 per sitting. White 
Orpington eggs (Cook strain), $1.50 per sit- 
ting. Crystal White Poultry Yards, York... 
ville, S. C., Route 3. oe 

“White Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Breed-, 
ing stock direet from best prize pens ‘in, 
America. (Spencer, Fishel, and Hermitage, 
strains.) Three dollars per twelve. M. P,. 
Sriffin, Easley, S. C. ¢ 

“Blue Ribbon Buckeyes—Won first prize at‘! 
our North Carolina State Fair, 1912. Eggs,, 
$3 per 15. Utility, $1 per 15. Indian Run- , 
ner ducks, pure white eggs, one dollar Qc; 
dozen. Mrs. Ss. F. Long, Chapel Hill, N. G 


Indian Runner Duck Eges for Hatching !— 
Harshbarger’s blue ribbon white 





. 


direet. Small flock have laid over 3,000, 
since November. $1 for 12; $3.50 for 50; . 
$6, 100. Mrs. B. B. Robinson, Franktown, 9: 
Virginia. 


One hundred - fine ‘Single Comb ‘White I Leg- 
horn hens, year old, one dollar each. Eggs, 
fifteen, one dollar. Fawn and White 
Runners, white egg layers; 
one dollar. 
Newton, N. C 


15 Eggs, $1—Pure strain Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Black Minorcas, 
and Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 12 
eggs, $8—Prize-winner pure White 
ducks. 15 eggs, $1.50—Cook’s Buff Orping- . 


thirteen eggs,., 





Runner .. 


tons. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jasper Fletch-., 


McCall, S. C. 


Notice-—I won first cockerel, second pul- 
let, White Orpington; first cockerel, first, 
second, pullet, first pen, Rhode Island Reds. 
Norwood Poultry Show, February 21-22, 
1913. Eggs, $1.50, 15. 
Farm, Norwood, N. C. 


Eggs— From magnificent Single Comb 
White Leghorns, headed by King Commo. 
dore, $2 per 15; second pen, $1 per 15. 
ver Spangled Hamburgs, headed by William 
Penn, cockerel from a $75 imported trio, 
$1.50 per 15. Indian Runners, $1.50 per 15. 
A. C. Kerley, Mooresville, N. C. 


Pure-Bred Silver Laced Wyandottes—I am 
now prepared to furnish nice fresh eggs for 
hatching at $1.50 for 15 eggs, or $2.50 for 30 
eggs. Special price on larger quantities. 
Best layers of American breed. Lee & Fay 
strain Rose Comb eggs for hatching a spe- 
cialty. M. L. Aderholdt, Henry River, N. c. 


200- Egg Strain White Legh ghorn Cockerels, 
at sacrifice prices. Won at Ashboro, first 
cock, pullet, pen; second cockerel and hen. 


Eggs, $1.50 to $5 sitting, 15. Silver Laced 


er, 





























Wyandottes and Barred Rocks, $1.50. In- 
dian Runner duck eggs, $1.50. Mapleton 
Farms, J. A. Groome, Proprietor, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


~ Johnston’s Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
No better strain in America for eggs or exhi- 





bition. Two great pens of blue ribbon win- 
ners, mated to produce winners. My hobby, 
“satisfied customers.” Eggs, $3; two sit- 


tings, $5. Write for mating list. D. B. John- 
ston, Rhode Island Red Specialist, Henrietta, 
North Carolina. 





Eggs—15, $1; 30, $1.75; 50, $2.50; 100, $5. 
From best laying strains to be had. White 


Leghorns, Anconas, and Rhode Island Reds, 
all Single Comb. Properly mated. Baby 
chicks, 15 cents each. We ship only selected 
eggs, and guarantee safe arrival, as we ship 
all eggs and chicks in H. & D. boxes. Sea- 
grove Stock and Poultry Farm, Seagrove, 
North Carolina. 


The famous Cook and Kellerstrass 
and Black Orpingtons; Noftzger Partridge 
Rocks; Cornish Games. Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 
per 13. Fawn and White Runner Ducks, 
Eggs, $1, $2 and $3 per 12. All yards head- 
ed by prize-winning males, at Charleston, 
Columbia and other shows. Free mating 
list tells how to feed chicks, ducklings, and 
laying hens. Beverlea Plantation, Darling- 
ton, 8. C 


ass White 





DUCKS, 


~ Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 
“TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 








~Anebnas and White > Plymouth Rocks—Ex- 





tra stock. Low prices. Arthur Bunce, States- 
boro, Ga. 

High-Class White Rocks—Stock and eggs, 
15 eggs, $1.50. Trio Dark Cornish, $5. 


Byron Osborne, Greensboro, N. C. 





Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe’ s | Poultry Farm, Burlington, N nN. ¢ 


E ggs—From Single Comb White Leghorns 














Leghorn, also Barred: Rock eggs, this sea- | and Barred Rocks. Select pen Leghorns. $3 
son, 75 cents per sitting of 15. Mrs. M. J. | fifteen; utility, $1; Rocks, $1. River View 
Rogers, — Vox, S.C. Farm, Pee Dee, N. C. 

Fawn and White Indian Runner duck Pure-Bred Toulouse Geese—$10 trio. Fawn 
eggs, and Single Comb White Leghorn eggs, | and White Runner drakes, $1.35 apiece. 
$1 for 15, or $5 per 100. Bay View Poultry | Single Comb White Leghorn eggs. Bayview 
Farm, Shelltown, Md. Poultry Farm, Shelltown, Md. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Blue rib- Purpleneck Guine as, Runner Ducks—15 
bon winners. Fertile eggs, $1 for 15, by ex- | eggs, $1. White Leghorn laying pullets, 75¢ 
press; $1.25 by parcel post. Woodside | and $1. 244-egg Cyphers incubator, $16, 
Poultry Yards, Boomer, N. C, Oakshore Farm, Waverly Mills, S. Cc. 





Norwood Poultry 





Sil- - 


egg strain, 


Indian roe 


Sunny South Poultry Farm, .4 
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single Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $2 
each. Eges, $3, 50. Byrd Brothers, Salis- 
| bury, nN. C. 

First Cockerel at Statesville — Hottest 


P competition in State. White Orpingtons and 


' Hunter, Norwood, N. 


F dottes; 
‘and Brown Leghorn, 
# Rose Comb R. I. Reds. 


® 32. 


| $1 each. 


"yards headed by first prize winners at Ashe- 


® derson, 


'(200-egg strain), Orpingtons and Black Mi- 


“ner ducks. 


“ spanish, 


~ combs. 
“Isaac Eller, Millers Creek, N, C. 



















turday, April 12, 1913.] 


Pstock, Eggs—Toulouse geese, Indian Run- 
ducks, dozen, $10. Reds, Buff Orping- 
s, White Leghorns. L. Pollock, Hohen- 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—As fine as 


ever grew. All varieties. $1 pays for 1,500 
to introduce widely. Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C 


Sweet Potatoes—Yellow Pumpkin Yam, 
$3.75; Southern Queen, $3.25, 3-bushel crates, 
cash, f.o.b. station. E. M. Yoder, Route 1, 
Hickory, N. C. 





wald, Tenn. 7 
Eggs at Half Price—Rhode Island Reds, 
Ringlet Rocks, and White Orpingtons, $1.50 
per 15; $5 per 100. Buggaboo Farm, Dim- 
mette, N. Cc. * 

Indian Runner Ducks, Prize-Winning 
Brown Leghorns. White eggs, $1 sitting by 
express, $1.25 by parcel post. Dixie Poultry 
Re ERCDINY 5 DN6 0e nn 
Fight Brahmas—Eeggs, $1 for 15. Mottled 
Anconas (Sheppard’s strain), greatest all- 
year layers, fertility guaranteed, $1.50 for 
15. Mrs. Chester Deal, China Grove, N. C. 


Selling Out—Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
Indian Runner ducks, ‘‘Ringlet’® Rocks. 
special prices on stock and eggs. Oakhurst 
‘Poultry Farm, Williamston, N. C., Route 3. 

















Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
gnd young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 


ory, N. 
Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs— 
From choice matings, $3.50, 12. Choice 








$2.50 per sitting. 


3 te Runnerg. Eggs, 
ore ’ T. W. 


Express prepaid on two sittings. 





White, Partridge, and Columbian Wyan- 
White and Black Orpington, White 
Partridge Rock, and 
‘Eggs for sale. $1 to 
Murray Stock and Poultry Farm, Ca- 
tawba, N. C. 

“35 White Orpington Roosters for Sale— 
Eggs for hatching, from Barred 
and White Orpingtons; 





“Plymouth Rocks 


ville, and Norfolk, Va. <A. J. Cheek, Hen- 
N. C 

Pure-Bred Poultry —- White Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks (Thompson strain), Leghorns 





nercas; Mammoth Pekin ducks, Indian Run- 
Stock and eggs for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 

Fine Blue Andalusians, White Faced Black 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs, and 
White Runner ducks. First prizes at the 





Tennessee and Georgia State Fairs, 1911-12. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Duck eggs, $3 per 12. 
H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 





Every Pen Headed by Prize-Winner—15 
eggs, $1; 30, $1.75. 10 hens, one cock, $10. 
Single Comb Black Minorcas, Single Comb 
Brown and White Leghorns, Reds, both 
Cocks, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Pure-Bred Single Cofg; White, Buff and 
Black Orpingtons, Ros@& Comb Reds. 100 
pure-bred laying hens for sale. Eggs for 
hatching, $1.25 per 15; $7 per 100. Stock 
for sale. High quality and low prices, my 
motto. J. C. Hedrick, Stony Point, N. C. 


White and Buff Orpingtons—Kellerstrass, 
Owen, Cook strains. We paid Miss Corey, of, 
England $50 sitting of eggs. None better. 
$1.50 to $3, fifteen. Also best strain Indian 
Runner ducks. Reference, every bank in 
Norfolk. Edgewater Poultry Yards, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


wee 








PLOADDIDIIOMPUPP PY Ym” 


BEANS. 


Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and Succession, 
75c per thousand; two thousand, $1.40; by 
mail, postpaid, 20 cents per hundred. Ber- 
muda grass roots, 75c per sack. Large or- 





der price on application. Nancy Hall and 
Triumph sweet potato plants, $1.50 per 
thousand. Farmers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, 
South Carolina. 

CORN. 





astings Prolific Seed Corn—$2 per bush- 
A. J. Macon, Farmer, N. C. 


Batt’s Four-Eared Prolific Seed Corn— 
Peck, $1; half bushel, $1.75; bushel, $3. O. 


P. Stallings, Enfield, N. C, 


~ Hastings’ Prolific Seed Corn—Choice field 
selected. Yield, 115 bushels per acre. Bush- 
el, $2. Ernest Starnes, Hickory, N. C. 


H 
el. 











One Million Sweet Potato Plants—May de- 
livery, following varieties: Nancy Hall, 
Southern Queen, Pumpkin Yam, Early Red, 
Big Stem Jerseys and the Vineless. $1.50 


(25) 509 


Complete Wood-Working Plant for Sale— 
Town of 1,000, main line of S. A. L. Railway. 
Plenty of timber. Plant making money. 
Good reason for selling. Owner, P. O. Box 
306, Monroe, N. C. 


Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses. 
Berkshire hogs of the long-bodied, short- 
legged, heavy-boned kind. White Wyandotte 

















Warlick, Lincolnton, N. C. 





Biggs 7-Ear, Cockes, and Marlboro Prolific 
seed corn, $2 a bushel. The greatest corn 
for the South. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Big Two-Eared, Heavy White Corn—Field 
selected, $3 bushel; $1 peck. Pure, well 
matured Cleveland Cotton seed grown 1911, 
$1 bushel. W. L. Kennedy, Temple, Ga. 


Just What You Have Been Looking For— 
Biggs and Batts Prolific seed corn for sale, 
by parcel post. Order as small amount as 
you want. Enough to plant an acre for 40c. 
$2 per bushel, by express. Fred O. Scroggs, 
Brasstown, N. C. 











COTTON. 


Cotton Seed Success—2% bales. Few 
bushels at $1. J. D. Sharp, Elm City, N. C. 


“~Summerours Half-and-Half Cotton Seed— 














$1 bushel. J. W. Talley & Son, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 
~ Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 
per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 

Long Staple Cotton Seed for Sale—75 


cents per bushel, f.o.b. Coats. L. L. Turling- 
v. 


ton, Duke, N. 





Seed—At 
L. Miller, 


Cotton 
by B. 


Columbia Long Staple 
$1.25 per bushel, f.o.b., 
Frosperity, S. Cc. 








A few more of those Improved Keenan 
Cotton Seed, at $1 per bushel. The best 
highland variety. G. W. Bullard, Hayne, 
North Carolina. 


Early Triumph Sweet Potatoes in Sixty 
Days—Made eight hundred per acre, 1912. 
Seed, $3 per barrel. Plants, $1.40 per thou- 
sand, ten thousand at $1.25 per thousand. 
Nancy Hall and Big Stem Jersey at the 
same price. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Sweet Potatoes and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Let me book your orders for seed and plants. 
Catawba Yam, 11-peck barrels, $2.50; Nancy 
Halls and Pumpkin Yams, $3.25. Plants 
from above varieties, $1.50 and $1.75 per 
thousand. Special price, large lots. F. A. 
Yoder, Hickory, N. C. 


Macklin’s Plants—No waiting. 
shipment, money returned, Livingston's 
“Beauty” ft ato, and “New York Improv- 
ed” eggplant, $1.75 per 1,000. ‘‘Ruby King’ 
pepper, $2.50. Sweet potato plants, seed ad, 
these columns. Catalog free. Wm. Mack- 
lin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


“For early maturity, for table use, the 
Nancy Hall is the best variety that we have 
tested.”-—South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion. “I got the best slips and made the 
finest potatoes I ever made in my life, from 
you. They were true to name.’—J. F. f 
Smith, Yorkville, S. C., March 14, 1913. Our 








Immediate 








per thousand, f.o.b. Hickory. Hickory Seed | eggs, $2.50 per 15. Write your wants. E. 
Co., Hickory, N. C. M. Timberlake, Orange, Va. 

Sweet Potato Draws—Mixed (Nancy Hall, Printed letter heads, envelopes, note 
Porto Rico), $1.50 per thousand; © Yellow | heads, bill heads, statements, shipping tags, 
Bark, sweet, very prolific, $1.75 thousand; | labels, ete. Write for lowest prices and 
Nancy Hall, $1.90 thousand; Porto Rico, | samples showing the kind every business 
$1.75 thousand. Cash with order. F. M.| farmer should use. Martin Print Shop, Con- 
Green, McAlpine, Fla. way, N. C. . 

Sweet Potato Plants—From the Catawba For Sale—One Pilot Automatic Acetylene 
Yam, the best all-round potato, rich and} Generator, model “C,” 35 lights, with 48 
juicy, heavy yielder, good keeper. $1.60 per | burners. Manufactured by Acetylene Appa- 
thousand, or two for $3. Order now to in- | ratus Mfg. Co., New York. New, never un- 
sure prompt delivery, in season. J. Frank | crated. Cost $147. First check for $100 


buys it, f.o.b. Draper N. C. Address Ridge- 
view Farm, Draper, N. C. Reference, A. lL. 
French, R. F. D., Byrdville, Va. 


Complete Equipment for Making Cement 
Drain Tiles for Sale—Consists of one ‘‘Bess- 
er’’ power cement tile machine (self feed), 
makes 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8 inches, 12% inches 
long—other sizes can be added; one power 
concrete mixer; one 15-H.P. electric motor; 
75 truck cars, 2 feet by 8 feet; 1,500 feet 12- 
pound “‘T’”’ rails; shafting, pulleys, etc. Ca- 
pacity, 3,000 to 5,000 tiles in ten hours. 
Good condition. Good reason for selling. 
Contentnea Concrete Company, Wilson, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself befere buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 


to his honesty and b r y. 




















warms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 





Lots, Farms—E. R. 
ville, N. C. 


Farms Wanted—Write me what you want 


MacKethan, Fayette- 








50,000 Amoor River Privet. 
nolds, Clemmons, N. C. 





Cotton Seed for Sale—Mexican Big Boll, 
and Big Boll Triumph. Heavy fruiters and 
two of the finest and earliest of the big boll 
varieties of cotton, at $1 per bushel f.o.b. 
F. L. Bynum, Newberry, S. C 


PEAS. 


One Hundred Bushels Pure Iron Peas— 
$2.25 per bushel. J. Frank Williams, Route 











3, Sumter, S. C. 

Cowpeas — Mountain-grown, hand-picked 
and whipped. Buy from farmer. E. A. 
Spainhour, Morganton, N. C. 





For Sale—500 bushels of mixed field peas, 
at $2 per bushel, f.o.b. cars Wilmington. 
Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, 311 North Front 
Street, Wilmington, N. C. 

Cowpeas for Sale—lIron, $2.50; Clay, Un- 
known, Whippoorwill, $2.25; Clay Mixed, $2; 
Calico and Red Mixed, $1.75. I have 4,000 





bushels. Write or wire for prices on car- 
lots, dglivered anywhere. F: A. Bush, Rich. 
land, Ga. 





PEANUTS, 





Good Velvet Beans for Sale—Address S. R. 
Pyles, Box 545, Ocala, Fla. , 


Velvet Bean Seed—$2.50 per bushel f.o.b. 
W. M. Shockley, Lowell, Fla. 


Good Velvet Beans—Well cleaned, double 
sacked, $3 bushel. M. R. Lee, Trilby, Fla. 


Good Velvet Beans for Sale—Well cleaned. 
$2.50 bushel; 10 or more bushels, $2.25. Ru- 
dolph Herold, Miccosukee, Fla. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans and Cowpeas 
for Sale—Sample and price on request. Car- 
ter & Lucas, Washington, N. C. 


A few hundred bushels nice recleaned soy 
beans for sale, at $1.65 per bushel, f.o.b. 
McClaud & Jennette, Washington, N. C 


Velvet Beans—1,000 bushels choice home- 
fSrown seed at farmers prices, $2.50 the 
bushel, f.o.b. Lowell, Fla. Raysor Farms, 
Lowell, Fla. 


1,900 Bushels Mammoth Yellow and 100 
bushels Mammoth Brown soy beans. Prices 
on application, W. S. Dudley, Wysocking, 
North Carolina. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned, 
new seed, select, cowpeas. Any quantity. 
Buy now and save high prices. Burrus & 
Company, New Bern, N. C. 

Velvet Beans from Grower to Grower— 
Save the jobber’s profit. $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Quincy, Fla.; half peck, 90 cents, de- 
livered. Owl Commercial Co., Quincy, Fla. 


"BERMUDA, 















































Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full, one 


200 Bushels Heavy Variety Bunch Peanuts, 
90 cents per bushel. Mrs. E. D,. Carson, 
Stokes, N. 


Virginia Seed Peanuts—Best varieties and 
stock, 4c pound, f.o.b. Trotville, N. C., cash 
with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. W. 
Brown, Trotville, N. C. 


POTATOES. 


Sound Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes— 
$1 per bushel. Welch Wilbur, Newberry, 
South Carolina. 


I Raise My Own Seed—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, Yellow Provident potato plants. $1.75 
thousand. Special express rates. Jack Green, 
Live Oak, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants for sale at $1.25 per 
thousand. Special prices to dealers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 


Nancy Hall and other potato and tomato 
plants. April and May delivery. $2, 1,000, 
cash. Prompt shipment. Tidewater Plant 
Co., Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Yam Potato Plants—$1.50 per 
thousand; last of April delivery. Sample of 
potato on request. Special prices to dealers. 
W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and oth- 
er varieties. $1.75 per 1,000. Write for 
prices, large quantities. Orders now booked 
for delivery. F. D. Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 

We prepay express on sweet potato slips 
and guarantee safe delivery. Ask for Pro- 
gressive Farmer special offer. 





























Postal will 

















dollar f.o.b. station. Lawrence §. Wolfe, | bring it. Address U. S. Camphor Co., Earle- 
Orangeburg, S. C. ton, Fla. 

Sweet Potato Plants— Famous ‘‘Nancy 

CABBAGE. Hall” and prolific “Porto Rico,” at $1.60 per 

Fresh Spring Cabbage—Now ready . Dol- | thousand. Special prices for quantities. 
lar per barrel crate. W. R. Hart, Enter- | plants now ready. Fred Preston, Pine Cas- 
prise, S. C. tle, Fla. 

Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, from choice |~ geeq Sweet Potatoes— Southern Queen, 
seed (all varieties). ‘Wakefields’’ a spe- Early Triumph, Yellow Jerseys and Red po- 
ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Marsh, | tatoes, at $2.75 per standard size 3-bushel 
Marshville, N. C., Route 2. crate, f.o.b. Newton. J. S. Wilfong, Newton, 





Cabbage, “Caulifiower, Lettuce, Parsley, 
and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for price 


ist. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Am Closing Out Cabbage Plants—60 cents 





1,000. $2.50, 5,000. Nancy Hall and other 
leading varieties potato plants, $1.50 1,000. 
R,. A. McNeely, Proprietor, Giendale Farm, 


Lincolnton, N. 


Am Closing Out Fine Lot Cabbage Plants 
at 50c per thousand. Four varieties. Book- 
ing orders for Nancy Hall and other varieties 
of potato plants, at $1.50 per thousand. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof. At greatly 
reduced prices. All varieties. ‘Wakefields”’ 
a specialty. You can’t afford to sow seed. 
Large stocky plants, weather hardened, 60c 
per thousand; three thousand or more, 50c. 











North Carolina. 


Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—No wait- 
ing. Immediate shipment or 
turned. “Nancy Hall,” ‘Norton : 
“Providence,” and “Sugar Yam,’’ $1.75 per 
1,000. Plant catalog free. Wm. Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 


Fifteen Million Sweet Potato Slips—For 
April, May and June delivery. Leading va- 
rieties. $1.50 per thousand. Full count and 
safe arrival guaranteed. My book on Grow- 
ing Sweet Potatoes, free. C. W. Waughtel, 
Homeland, Ga. 














Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Pumpkin 
Yam. Prices, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, at 
$1.75 per 1,000. Tomato plants; varieties, 
Earliana, Livingston Globe, and Truckers’ 
Favorite. Prices, 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.75. 
Ready from April Ist till July 1st. P. D. 





‘Edgeworth Farm,” Marshville, N. C., R. 2. 








Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and Trees— 
Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, Gréensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Early Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants for Sale. 
1,000, $1.25; 2,000 or more, $1 per thousand. 
Tomato plants after March 25th. Send your 
orders early to E. N. Freeman, Newborn, Ga. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Yam Slips— 
$1.50 thousand. Earliana and Globe tomato, 
$1.50 thousand; 5,000 or more at $1.25; 25 
cents hundred postpaid. H. E. Cole, Winter 
Park, Fla. 


Field Selected Corn and Cotton Seed— 
Grown on my seed patches. Three varic- 
ties of each. Prices right. No trouble to 











answer questions. Edgewood Seed and 
Poultry Farm, L. M. Cox, Proprietor, Wil- 
son, N. C. 





Beggar Weed Seed and Velvet Beans— 
Hull removed and then re-cleaned. Buy re- 
cleaned stock and get much higher germina- 
tion. Beans, $2.50 bushel f.o.b. Write for 
prices on Beggar Weed. Sidney V. Coxetter, 
Grower, Lloyd, Florida. 


Mr. Farmer—We offer the following se- 
‘lected fresh seed. Amber and Orange cane 
seed, cowpeas, ‘“‘Keenan’s” and ‘Allen’s’”’ 
genuine long staple cotton. Cotton grown 
on our own farms. Write for prices. Lorick 
& Lowrance (Inc.), Wholesale Seedsmen, 
Columbia, S. C 


We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Business Education—Small cost. Civil ser- 
vice, bookkeeping, shorthand, touch type- 
writing, telegraphy, penmanship, drawing, 
ete. We please you. Write us. Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciatists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
“Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

When lost among so many ads, to find A. 
Cc. Kerley’s is like finding an oasis ‘in a des- 























ert. Look for it. 

Monarch Home Canners—$10, up. Make 
big money. Send postal for catalog. Can- 
ners, cans, supplies. Monarch, 333 Main, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

One new Remington Standard Typewriter, 
No. 6, $365. Satisfaction guaranteed. One 
old Densmore typewriter, $10. H. M. Har- 
ris, Clarksville, Va. 

Wanted—aAll int sted in Poultry and 
vegetables, to get prices poultry coops, egg 
and vegetable crates. Ronda Coop & Egg 
Case Co., Ronda, N. C. 
Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Rarest of bargains in guaranteed solid 
gold watches, chains, lockets, bracelets, 
rings, and less expensive jewelry. Send or- 
der. Box 13, Robersonville, N. C. 


— : 
~ Free Books—Water Supply for the Coun- 
try Home, and How to Spray, When to 
Spray, Which Sprayer to Use. Write for the 
one you need. J. H. Patteson, Ashland, Va. 


Farmers, Poultrymen—Parcel Post Hand- 
Book contains valuable information, map, 
rules, ete., for ascertaining postage on par- 
cels, eggs, etc., to any part United States. 
A book you need. 25c postpaid. J. Moffitt, 
Ramseur, N. C. 























slips are derived from selected, vine-grown | to sell or buy. Two-cent stamp brings par- 

potatoes. Nancy Hall, Providence, and Por- | ticulars. A. N. Tyson, Nashville, Ga. 
. Fi iy 75. 1 , 

eae Cabanas “aa eae eae, $0 2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 

The Bear’s Head Farms, Pine Castle, Fla River, near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 

i - balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 

MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. Fish, Game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S.C. 

L. A. Rey- 226-Acre Farm, Two-Story Dwelling, Barn 


Two miles south of 
land adapted to tobacco, 
Price, $2,500. 


and Stables for Sale 
New Hill, Ni C., 
cotton, corn and small grain. 
L. S. Olive, Apex, N. C. 


Government Farms Free—Our 112-page 
book, “Vacant Government Lands,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in United 
States. How secured free. Latest diagrams 
and _ tables. All about Free Government 
Farms. Official 112-page book. Price, 25c, 
postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, 
St. Paul, Minn. - 


For Sale—838 acres, one farm, on railroad, 
two public roads, 4 miles from city of 6,000. 
216 acres, 1% miles of city, 6,000; best road 
in county; 1 ten-room and 4 tenant dwell- 
ings; big barn, silos, water tank; an ideal 
home and farm. G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 


Virginia Farms—We have a large number 
of nice farms for sale, especially adapted to 
grain, grass, clover, cotton, tobacco, etc., 
including several large river #plantations, 
well suited for stock raising; also some good 
timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive 
catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 
Virginia. ; 


Sacrifice Sale of Up-to-Date Farm—Just 
vacated by owner. 100 acres under good 
fence. Meadow, running water, wheat sow- 
ed. Close to good schools, churches and 
market. Dwelling has eight large rooms, 
halls, porches, dry cellar, etc. Tenant house, 
five large rooms and all buildings in repair. 
Equipment for 1,500 chickens. Abundance 
of fruit and berries of all kinds. 10 acres 
in orchard, For particulars, address, Fen- 
ton Noland, Route 2, Beaver Dam, Va. 


Special for Next 30 Days—920 acres, only 
$4.90 per acre. Easy terms. 250 acres clear- 
ed, balance in young timber, easily cleared. 
Large timber sold, will be cut inside of 
three years, above 8 inches. Large amount 
reserved for farm. All splendid character 
of soil, gray and chocolate with good red- 
clay subsoil. Well watered by many springs 
and branches. Good natural drainage. Land 
adapted to wheat, corn, hay, tobacco, ete. 
(Fine bright tobacco grown in section; some 
sold for $1 per pound.) Lands are advanc- 
ing in value very rapidly, and this is bound 
to double in a very short time. Now is the 
cheapest in this part of the State, and is 
worth fully $10 per acre to any farmer. Lo- 
eated in good neighborhood. R. F. D. and 
teleph@ne line. On main road which will 
soon be improved (sand-clay). Six miles 
from good railway town and only 40 miles 
from Richmond. Best of shipping facilities, 
and many farmers are going into the dairy 
business. This land is nicely adapted to 
this, as there is good natural grazing over 
it. Two old houses, one of 6 rooms and one 
of 4 rooms; also cabin, stable, tobacco barn, 
ete. This land is as good as any unimprov- 
ed property, regardless of price. We are 
selling it for owners who are timber people 























and have no use for it, and the price has 
been put where it will sell within 30 days. 
If you want it come at once. For full de- 


scription of this and many other bargains, 
write or call on H. Fredericksen Co., Black- 
stone, Va. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 
~Pedigreed a 
4th. $8 each, two for $15. 
liams, Chase City, Va. 


Red Wilkes “Stallion for Sale—Five years 





Pann PREP DRADER nnn 
Durocs — Farrowed February 
Norman H. Wil- 














old. BB. A. Spainhour, Morganton, N. C. 

Eggs—From prize-winning Single Comb 
Buff Leghorns, $1 and $1.50 for 15. O. D. 
Boycott, Greensboro, N. C. 

Barred Rocks, Exclusively, (Hawkins 
strain)—Pens headed by prize winners. 
Eggs, $2. Utility eggs, $1 per sitting. Oak- 
wood Farm, Sutherland, Va. 

Thirty Pure-Bred Berkshire Pigs for Sale 


at Spottswood Farm. Price: 6 weeks old, 
$6; 8 weeks old, $8; 10 weeks old, $10; 12 
to 14 weeks o'd, $12 to $15. They are all 
choicely bred from _ registered sires and 
dams, the best money could buy. BP. 
Williamson, Raleigh, N. 








Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
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THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
Cotton. 

Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Low grades 
Receipts, 50 bales. 
April 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


«Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 


Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 
High grades ... $5.25 @ $5.75 
Lower grades 4.50@ 5.00 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel.... .75@ -.78 
No. 2 mixed . evetctsgey SIREN, sem 
Timothy hay, per ton........-$20.50@$23.00 


Provisions. 


Snowdriit shortening, per case.. 
Compound, tierce basis ... 

Pure lard, tierce basis 

Cheese, full cream 


Meats. 


Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 .. 12 


17% @20 c¢ 
@12%Cc 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
. - $7.75 @$8.00 
-. 6.75@ 7.50 
. 6.50 
7.50 
6.75 
5.50 


Steers—Best, per cwt. 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Heifers—Best, per cwt... 
medium to good .. 
Common to fair . 

Cows—Best, per cwt.. 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Oxen, per cwt.....- 

Bulls, per cwt. 

Calves—Extra, per cwt 
Medium . 

Dairy cows, per head. 

Hogs—Best, per cwt . 
Good on 
Sows and stags .. 

Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair.. 
Lambs ....-.seeees 


OOD ONO CO TN AIO SH CO OVS TAIT 
PM MDPAIOS POP ARAIM 
SSSSsSasSsasssoasasa 
Q9HHHHHHHDHHHHSS 
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SAVANNAH COTTON 


{Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 
April 3. 

Ordinary 

Good ordinary 

Low middling 

Middling 

Good middling ... 


Total sales—baleS ....seeeeeees 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per tOn....eeeeeeeee + $28.00 
Cottonseed Hulls ........ saccccsvescce ABOD 


The market has ruled somewhat firmer, 
with a steady demand at slightly higher 
prices. Good sales were made, considering 
the lateness of the season, with the result 
that the stock of unsold cotton has been re- 
duced materialy. In fact, about everything 
that is for sale around the current levels 
has been taken. Yet the foreign situation 
has not entirely cleared up. Just as soon as 
it looks as if the Balkan troubles are prac- 
tically settled, some new difficulty springs 
up. This retards the return to normal con- 
ditions and keeps the big financial centers 
uncertain and uneasy. There has been some 
increase in exports, however, but @ final and 
definite announcement of peace would be 
considerable .of a stimulant. It appears 
that while the takings have been relatively 
light, the actual consumption has kept up 
undiminished. Close figuring on the supply 
indicates that there will hardly be enough 
to last the season through unless the re- 
serves are very closely marketed. 

At present there does not seem much 
probability of any great amount of new cot- 
ton before September 1, this year, whereas 
more than 300,000 bales of this crop went 
into the one before, owing to the big early 
movement in Texas. It is said that the 
young cotton in Southern Texas was killed 
by the freeze a2 week or 80 ago, and will 
have to be replanted, This will make the 
crop there fully @ month later than i ould 
otherwise have been. It looks impossible to 
escape an unsually disastrous flood in the 
Mississippi Valley this spring, so that the 
crop will be late also in that section. More- 
over there is more danger from boll-weevils 
this year, owing to the open winter in the 
infested territory. When the trade fully 
realizes the deficiency in present supplies 
and the uncertainties surrounding the next 
crop, it is reasonable to anticipate that 
there will be a more eager demand for what 
is left of the old one. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by E. U. Harris & Co.,, 

Virginia. ) 
April 4. 

Good middling ... 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Strict low middling 

Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 





RICHMOND ‘TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
March 29, 

Receipts in our market are becoming 
smaller and smaller, and .for all practical 
purposes it can be said that the crop has 
been sold. There is, however, considerable 
activity for all grades of western tobacco ag 
well as for prized Virginia tobaccos,.and the 
market remains firm with very little Vir- 

ginia tobacco being offered. 

From now on the chief interest will be 
centered in the planting of the new crop. 
While we have had some heavy rains and 





high water there has been no destruction 
of property and farmers have not been hin- 
dered in making their preparations for the 
new crop. Undoubtedly, a large acreage 
will be attempted, but the planting of dark 
Virginia tobacco will be curtailed on ac- 
count of the encroachment of bright tobac- 
cos into the dark belt. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 


April 1. 

New Florida potatoes,- No. 1, per barrel, 
$5@6; No. 2, $4@5; old, in bulk, per 180 
pounds, $1.75@2; sweets, per basket, $1@ 
1.75; per barrel, $1.75@2.75. Red onions, 
20@40c per 100 pounds; white or yellow, 
20@50c. Cabbage, white, per ton, $6@8; per 
crate, new, $1.25@1.50; red, $1.75@2. Celery, 
$1@2 per 12-inch case, possibly $2.50 for fan- 
ey; “knobs,” $4@5 per 100 bunches. Oyster- 
plants, $3@5 per 100 bunches. Peppers, $1@ 
1.75 per carrier. Peas, $2@4 per basket for 
large. Parsley $2@4 per barrel for plain. 
Parsnips, 75c@$1 per barrel. Radishes, per 
basket, 50@75c. Romaine, 75c@$1 per bas- 
ket. Shallots, $3@6 per barrel; per crate, 
50c@$1 for North Carolina. Squash, $1.50@2 
per barrel for old; new, white, $1.75 @2.25. 
Spinach, per barrel, 75c@$1. Turnips, 50@ 
Zhe per barrel for white. Tomatoes, 50c@$2 
per carrier. Watercress, $1.75@2.50 per 
barrel. 

Apples, per barrel, $2@38.25; pears, $2@8 
per barrel. Cranberries, $7@10 per barrel, 
Strawberries, 10@25c per quart. 

Butter, creamery, 38%@39c; firsts, 37@ 
38c; imitation creamery, 27@28c; factory, 
25 @ 26c. 17@20 

Country eggs, ec. 

Cash wheat, No. 2 red, $1.10. Corn, 58c. 
Oats, standard, 58%c. 

Mess pork, per barrel, $22@22.50. Mess 
beef, $19@ 20. 


OUR HEALTH TALK. 
IS YOUR MOUTH CLEAN? ~ 


An Unclean Mouth Invites Disease— 
How to Keep It Olean. 


HE importance of a clean mouth 

cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, for all food and drink enters 
the system through the mouth and if 
it is not kept clean, everything that 
is swallowed will become contami- 
nated. 

The conditions best suited to the 
growth of bacteria or germs are 
heat, moisture and something to feed 
on,—all of which are supplied by an 
unclean mouth. The products of de- 
composition from decaying particles 
of food between the teeth, together 
with the toxins (poisons) liberated 
by the germs, being swallowed and 
taken up by the circulation, give rise 














-to ills too numerous to mention. The 


decomposition of particles of food 
between the teeth, besides its harm- 
ful bacteria growth, sets free a pow- 
erful acid that attacks the enamel of 
the teeth,—causes the gums to re- 
cede and often does irreparable dam- 
age before we realize it. 

The mouth shows the constant 
presence of bacteria that produce 
disease. They are carried into the 
pharynx, larynx, lungs and stomach, 
and if one’s resistance is lowered 
from any cause, (e. g.—constant ab- 
sorption of poisonous products from 
an unclean mouth), disease is very 
likely to result. The germ of pneu- 
monia, especially when one has a 
common cold, only awaits a favora- 
ble opportunity to attack the lungs, 
and abscess of the jaw, hand, or even 
the little toe, has been known to re- 
sult from a decayed and diseased 
tooth, and recovery result immediate- 
ly upon treatment and filling of the 
diseased tooth. Riggs disease—a 
condition in which the gums recede 
from the teeth and pus forms around 
their roots, is a fruitful source: of 
contamination of all that enters the 
system. Often these sufferers do not 
realize the harm these poisons are 
doing. They know they feel miser- 
able but they do not understand why, 
until after the mouth is rendered 
clean, then they know how much bet- 
ter they feel, how improved their 
digestion and how they have gained 
in weight. 

The care of the infant’s and child’s 
mouth is just as important as that 
of the adult. Even before the erup- 
tion of the teeth, fermentation of 
milk in its mouth produces an acid 
that is very detrimental to the grow- 
ing and development of the child. 
Hence, frequent cleansing of the 





child’s mouth with some mild alka- 
line antiseptic by means of a cloth 
wrapped around the mother’s or 
nurse’s finger is important. 

Some of the tooth powders and 
pastes upon the market contain pum- 
ice stone, which is very injurious to 
the teeth, wears away the enamel. 
However, there are some excellent 
ones that do not contain pumice and 
your dentist will recommend a good 
one for you. 

In this age of universal education, 
the neglect of the teeth is unpardon- 
able, and mothers who fail to instruct 
their children in the proper care of 
the mouth and teeth, are laying up 
future trouble and suffering for them 
that nothing can ever entirely re- 
lieve. 

In order to keep the mouth clean 
the following rules should be ob- 
served: 

Buy a well made moderately stiff 
toothbrush, having a lengthened tuft 
of bristles at its tip and its brushing 
surface serrated. It should be used 
twice a day in the following manner: 
Moisten it and apply some good an- 
tiseptic tooth paste or powder free 
from pumice stone. It should be 
brushed over the surface of the up- 
per teeth from above downward and 
over the lower teeth from below up- 
ward. The inner surface of the teeth 
should also receive similar attention. 
Every night a piece of dental floss 
impregnated. with tooth paste or 
powder should be carried between 
the teeth, care being used to prevent 
injury to the gums. Brushing of the 
gums cleanses them, aids their cir- 
culation and keeps them healthy. Af- 
ter cleansing the teeth the mouth 
should be rinsed with water and then 
some alkaline mouth wash held in 
the mouth and drawn by suction 
around and between the teeth for 
two minutes and this should be fol- 
lowed by milk of magnesia. 

If there is a tendency of the gums 
to recede, it is a good idea, after 
cleaning the teeth with tooth paste 
or powder, to sprinkle some common 
cooking soda on the brush and rub 
the edges of the gums with it. 

Roughened areas on a tooth cause 
irritation or ulceration of the tongue 
and inner aspect of the lips, thus 
making a point of entrance for bac- 
teria into the circulation, and in eld- 
erly persons this uleeration may lead 
to the development of cancer. 

GEORGE R. LIVERMORE, M.D. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


- Just a Minute, Please 


Mr. Reader, have you any- 
thing to sell for which you 
lack a buyer? 


Do you wish to buy some- 
thing and do not know just 
where to look for it? 


Have you seeds, or poultry, 
or livestock; or second-hand 
machinery to sell, and feel 
that your neighbors do not 
offer you all that it is worth? 


In any of these cases you 
should be interested in our 
Farmers’ Exchange pages. 
Right there before you is suf- 
ficient evidence that it will 
pay you to use them—the 
mere fact that over 200 other 
farmers are doing it and find- 
ing it profitable. 


The cost is so small, the 
audience reached so large that 
you can’t afford not to use 
these pages to tell what you 
have to sell or wish to buy. 


Send in your copy today; 
we'll do the rest. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FAR 
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[_ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY, 
Barred Rock Eggs—15, $1. ©. H. ” 
burg, Hudson, N. C. : bi Th 4 
Velvet Beans—$2.25 bushel. : 
lock, Live Oak, Fla, ee 
Brown Leghorns—Stock and eggs for ain 
B. J. Temple, Hickory, N.C. °o” °° Salt 
White Pekin Duck Eggs— 
E. Garrett, Burlington, N. Cc. 
Duroc-Jerseys—Well bred, prol 
Oakwood Farm, Warsaw, N. che es 
Kellerstrass White Orpington Ege 
per 15. Snowflaks Yards, Raleigh, N. Cc. 
Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans for 


Grown by farmer. BE. Adams, Lake 
ing; N. C. 

















$1 per sit 














Buff and Barred Rocks, Columbian Wy 


dottes — Eggs, $1 per 15. Nannie, 
Glass, N. C. 





Brown Leghorn Eggs!—First pen, 75 


per sitting; second; 50 cents. G. W. a 
Hollywood, N. Cc. Bc: 


Penciled, Fawn and White Indian Ry 
duck eggs (white eggs), $1 for 15; 36 4 
$1.50. Walter Crooke, Jefferson City, 


White Indian Runner duck eggs 
dozen, Fishel strain. Fawn and W 
ducks, $1 each. John L. McKinney, Jo 
ville, S. C., Route 1. 











White Orpingtons, White Rocks, 
Spangled Hamburgs, Fawn Runner a > 
Eggs from either, $1 per 15. Young 
reasonable. J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga, 

For $5.50—An Elgin 7 jewel watch, © 
size, nickel, open face, screw back and bi: 


with a gold plated chain. Postpaid an: h 
G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, N. c — 


Special!—For the rest of the season, I wilk| 
sell my Buff Orpington eggs at $1 per gifs 
ting. Bronze (half wild) turkey eggs @ 
$2.50. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, ¥ 4 


Seven varieties, hand-picked and recle = 
ed, sound, 98 per cent germinating, = 
sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex 80 . 
and gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigm: 
Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs, Re 
istered Jersey bull calf, Angora go 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money b 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


We Want Agents to sell our new bog 
“Horrors of Tornado, Flood and Fire, 
which visited the most flourishing towns 
richest farming districts in the United Stat 
and laid them to waste. Acts of hero 
self-sacrifice is told by eye-witnesses. 
pages, many illustrations. Price, $1. Gre 
est opportunity since Titanic. Outfit 
free on receipt of ten cents for pos 
Best terms, act at once. Be first in fie 
Order outfit ‘from nearest office. Phillip 
Boyd Publishing Company, Atlanta, Georg 
Dallas, Texas; Little Rock, Ark. 
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WIND POWER 


jp attest ae 
for sawing fo dnqdous’ bem set ele 
and expensive. 


Rumely-Olds Engine 
will give you power at low cost. You 
pave a lot ru time and work, and power 

8 ready whe: it. 

Rumely-Olds ic rete bor o Locked 

jobs—an every-day money-maker. 

to run—easy to handle—comes portabl 

stati y or ski ted—136 to 63 

h.p. A small size attached to a 


Rumely Pump Jack 


pumps water for you at low cost, quic! 
and when you wantit. Then hitch it = 


Rumely-Olds Saw Rig 
and lay in a handy supply of wood in 
spare moments. ou can’t imagine 

how many ways you can use this engine 
till you have one. 
Send for Data-Books— on the Rumely- 
Engine, Ne. 344 tg Bodo Fe Saw Ride 








of our nearest 
RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 
Dallas, Texas. Nashville, Tenn, 
Crowley, La. Lexington, Ky, 701 











Finely Ground 


LIME ROCK 


For the Soil 


Our product is recommended by_ expert 
advisers as being most suitable for Carolina 
soils. Itis nota by-product, but is ground 
—~ selected stone, all worthless matter ex- 
cluded. 


Freight rates have been reduced, output 
increased. Prompt shipments. - 


THE G. C. 
BUQUO LIME CO., 


Box 213, Hot Springs, N. C. 


——= POLLED HEREFORDS ——= 


Double Standard Registered Bull 
Calves and Yearlings, extra fine in- 


dividuals, Come and see them. No more 
dehorning. 


Also Registered Hampshire and Oxford 
Yearling Rams. 


MONTEREY STOCK FARM, Trimble, Va. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Mr. 


‘What you doing all tied up so?” 
he asked in low, frightened tones. 

“Mr. Algernon Jones done it. I 
spec’ he ’s a robber an’ is jes’ a-rob- 
berin’ right now,” answered Billy. 

“T ’ll untie you,’”’ said his chum. 

“Naw; you better not,’”’ said Billy, 
bravely. ‘“‘He might git away. You 
leave mé jes’ like he fixed me so ’s 
you can try to ketch him. I hear 
him in the dinin’-room now. You 
leave me right here an’ step over to 
yo’ house an’ ’phone to some mens 
to come and git him quick. Shet the 
do’ ag’in an’ don’t make no noise. 
Fly, now!” 

And Jimmy did fly. He again took 
the garden route and in a minute was 
at the telephone with the receiver at 
his ear. 

“Hello! Is that you, Miss Cen- 
tral? This is me,’ he howled into 
the transmitter. ‘Gimme Miss Mi- 
nerva’s beau. I don’t know his num- 
ber, but he ’s got a office over my 
papa’s bank.” 

His father being out of town, the 
little boy shrewdly decided that Miss 
Minerva’s beau was the next. best 
man to help capture the robber. 

“Miss Minerva what lives by me,” 
he shrieked. 

Fortunately Central recognized his 
childish voice and was willing to hu- 
‘mor him, so as she too knew Miss 
Minerva’s beau the connection was 
quickly made. 

“Hello! Is that you, Major? This 
is me. If you don’t want Mr. Alger- 
non Jones to be robbering everything 
Miss Minerva ’s got you better get a 
move on and come right this minute. 
You got to hustle and bring ’bout a 
million pistols and guns and swords 
and tomahawks and all the mans you 
can find and dogs. He ’s the fiercest 
robber ever was, and he ’s already 
done tie Bily to a bath-room chair 
and done eat up ’bout a million cold 
biscuits, I spec’. All of us is ’bout 
to: be slewed. Good-bye.”’ 

The plump, round gentleman at 
the other end of the wire heard this 
amazing message in the utmost con- 
fusion and consternation. He fran- 
tically rang the telephone again and 
again but could get no answer from 
the Garners’ home so he put on his 
hat and walked the short distance to 
Miss Minerva’s house. 

Jimmy was waiting to receive him 
at the front gate, having again elud-+ 
ed: Sarah Jane’s vigilance. 

‘‘Hush!’’ he whispered mysterious- 
ly, ‘che ’s in the dining-room. Ain’t 
you bringed nobody else? Get your 
pistol and come on.”’ 

Mr. Algernon Jones, feeling safe 
and secure for the next hour and hav- 
ing partaken of a light lunch, was 
inthe act of transferring some silver 
spoons from the sideboard to his 
pockets when a noise at the dining- 
room door caused him to look in that 
direction. With an oath he sprang 
forward, and landed his fist upon the 
nose of a plump: gentleman standing 
there, bringing a stream of blood and 
sending him sprawling to the floor. 
Mr. Jones overturned a big-eyed lit- 
tle boy who was in his way and, walk- 
ing rapidly in the direction of the 
railroad, the erstwhile plumber was 
seen no more. 

Jimmy quickly recovered himself 
and sprang to his feet. Seeing the 
blood streaming down the white shirt 
front of Miss: Minerva’s unconscious 
beau, he’ gathered his wits together 
and took the thread of events again 
into his own little hands. He flung 
himself over the fence, careless of 
Sarah Jane this time, mounted a 
chair and once more rang the tele- 
phone; 

“Helio! Is that you, Miss Central? 
This is me-some more: Gimme: Doc- 
tor Sanford’s office, please.” 


(Continued). 
Algernon Jones. 


“Hello! Is that you, Doctor? This 
is me. Mr. Algernon Jones done kilt 
Miss Minerva’s beau. He ’s on her 
back-porch bloody all over. He 's 
*bout the deadest man they is. You 
*d better come toreckly you can and 
bring the hearse, and a coffin and a 
clean shirt and a tombstone. He ’s 
wounded me but I ain’t dead 
Good-bye.”’ 

Doctor Sandford received Jimmy’s 
crazy message in astonishment. He, 
too, rang the telephone again and 
again but could hear nothing more, 
so he walked down to Miss Minerva’s 
house and rang the door-bell. Jimmy 
opened the door and led the way to 
the back-porch, where the injured 
man, who had just recovered con- 
sciousness, was sitting limply in a 
chair. 

“What does all this mean? Are 
you hurt?” asked the Doctor as he 
examined Mr. Jones’ victim. 

“No, I think I ’m all right now,” 
was the reply; ‘“‘but that scoundrel 
certainly gave me a severe blow.”’ 

Billy, shut up in the bath-room 
and listening to all the noise and con+ 
fusion, had been seared nearly out 
of his senses. He had kept as still 
as a mouse till now, when, thinking 
he heard friendly voices he yelled out, 
“Open the do’ an’ untie me.’’ 

“We done forgot Billy,’ said the 
little rescuer, as he ran to the bath- 
room door and opened it. He was 
followed by the Doctor, who cut the 
cords that bound the prisoner. 

“Now, Wiliam,’’ commanded Doc- 
tor Sanford 
selves around the stout, plump gen- 
tleman in the chair, ‘“‘begin at the be- 
ginning, and let us get at the bottom 
of-this affair.” 

“Mr Algernon Jones he come to 
the gate,’’ explained the little boy, 
‘fan’ he say he goin’ to fix the water 
pipe an’ he say he ’s a plumber. He 
's a very ’greeable man, but I don’t 
want Aunt Minerva to marry him, 
now-. I was plumb tickled at him an’ 


yet. 


I tuck him to the bath-room an’ fust | 
thing I knowed he grabbed holter me | 
an’ shuck me like what you see a cat | 


” 


do a mouse, an’ 

“And he ’d more ’n a million 
whiskers,” interrupted Jimmy, who 
thought Billy was receiving too much 
attention, ‘‘and he——” 

“One at a time,’”’ said the Doctor. 
“Proceed, William.”’ 

““An’ he say he ’ll bust my brains 
outer my head if I holler, an’ I ain’t 
a-goin to holler neither, an’ he tie 
me to a chair an’ tie my mouth up 
an’ lock the do’ 

“And I comed over,” 
eagerly, ‘‘and I run home and I-see 
Mr. Algernon Jones is a robber and 
I ’phoned to Miss Minerva’s beau, and 
if he ’d brunged what I telled him, 
he would n’t never got cracked in the 
face like Mr. Algernon Jones done 
crack him, and Billy got to all time 
let robbers in the house so they can 
knock mans and little boys down.” 

‘While you stand talking here the 
scoundrel will get away,” said the in- 
jured man. 

“That is so,’’ agreed Doctor San- 
ford, ‘‘so I’ll go and find the: Sheriff.’’ 

Sarah Jane’s huge form loomed up 
im the back-hail doorway, and she 
grabbed Jimmy by the arm. 

“Yaas;’’ she cried, ““you gwine take 
yuh nap is yuh, yuh’ ceitful cater- 
pillar. Come on home dis minute.’’ 

“Lemme go, Sarah Jane,’’ protest- 
ed the little boy, trying to jerk away 
from her, “I got to stay here and 
pertee’ Billy and Miss Minerva’s beau 
*cause they ’s a robber might come 
back and tie ’em up and’ make ’em 
bleed if I ain’t here.”’ 

“Did Mr. Algernon Jones: make all 
that blood?’ asked an awe-stricken 
little boy gazing in admiration at the 
victim of Mr. Jones’s energy. “You 
sho’ is a hero to stan’ up an’ let him 
knock you down like he done.” 

“Yes,” cried Jimmy, as the black 
woman dragged him kicking and 
struggling through the hall, ‘‘we’s 
all heroes, but I bet I’m the heroest 
hero: they is, and’ IT bet Miss Minerva 
’s going to be mad "bout you all spill- 


he say—— 


said Jimmy 





as they grouped them- | 








Choose An 


Underslung 


The Car Suited for Country Roads 
you willdo most of your driving over 


country roads. 


The car you buy must 
be suitable for these roads. 


It must be built 


low—not too low—and it must be safe. 


The safest cars today are those built the Under- 


slung way. 


Their construction—the frame below the 


axle—brings the weight nearer the road. Whether 
you are driving over smooth roads, sandy roads or 
slippery roads, the car stays on the highway. 


To be prepared for all kinds of roads, you should 
choose an Underslung. Whether or not you purchase 
a Regal Underslung, your choice should be one of these 


‘‘safest’’ cars. We kn 


ow that in am impartial consider- 


ation of the other cars and the biggest value, you will 
want to see and ride in a Regal Undersiung. 


This Regal Underslung touring car, shown below, 
has been designed to meet the demands of country travel. 


Primarily it is a safe car. 


With the weight hung low, it 


overcomes: the danger of ‘‘turning turtie’’ and lessens 


skidding. 
even 
a flat dust pan. 


Its road clearance is not only ample but also 
Adl the vital parts of the motor are protected with 
A Regal Model ‘‘T’’ can go anywhere 


another car can travel and: where nmrany cars cannot. 


Besides a feeling of. safety 
the owner of one’of these Regal 
Underslungs finds additional 
satisfaction in the appearance of 
his car. The low rakish body 
gives it that “different” look 
which makes a‘man proud of the 
car he drives. The nickle-plated 
trimmings, electric lights. and 
luxurious upholstering are fur- 
ther factors for beauty, comfort, 


pleasure and lasting satisfaction. 
one intending the pur- 
chase of acarfor country travel, 
you owe it to yourself to learn 
more about this car and the 
other Regal Underslungs. See 
and wi nearest Regal 
dealer or, in case there is no 
Regal representative near you, 
write us at the factory. 
Write right now. 


The Regal Motor Car Company 


214 Piquette Avenue 


ing all that blood on her nice clean 
floor.”’ 

“Lemme see yo’ big toe what was 
shot off by all them Yankees and In- 
juns what you killed in the war,” 
said Billy to Miss: Minerva’s beau. 

The Major smiled at the little boy; 
a man-to-man smile, full of good com- 
radeship, humor, and understanding. 
Billy’s little heart went out to him 
at once. 

“TI can’t take off my shoes at pres- 
ent,’ said the veteran. ‘Well, I must 
be going; I feel all right now.” 

Billy looked. at him with big, sol- 
emn eyes: 

“You could’ n’t never go ’thout yo’ 
pants; could you?’’ he asked, “ ‘cause 
Aunt Minerva jest nachelly despises 
pants.”’ 

The man eyed him quizzically. 

‘Well, no; I don’t think I could,” 
he replied; 
any better in a Mother Hubbard or 
a kimono.”’ 

The little fellow sighed. 

“Which you think is the fittenest 
name,” asked: he, “Billy or William.”’ 

“Billy, Billy,’’ enthusiastically 
came the reply. 

“I like: mens,”’ said William Green 
Hill, “I sho’ wisht you could come 
and live right here with me and Aunt 
Minerva.”’ 

“IT wish so, too,” said the Major. 

(To be continued). 
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Detroit, Michigan 


12 Cents a Rod “ 7 


Sold on 30 days free oy If not satisfied re- 


iy turd it-at oar ex we wil! refund 
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BARBED WIRE $1 55 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
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RNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 
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Increased orders over 100% 


VENUE leading agricultural states of our own country, and the three 
{ principal agricultural provinces of Canada, have already contracted 

for over 100% more Overlands than they did a year ago. They 
wanted even more than this but we could not supply the demand. 

American farmers have already taken more than twice as many 
Overlands as'they bought last year—and the season is only half gone. 

A few of the individual increases for Overlands for 1913, over 
1912, by states and provinces, are as follows: North Dakota, 152%; 
Kansas, 134%; California, 101%; Colorado, 93%; South Dakota, 85%; 
Texas, 84%; Minnesota, 78%; Iowa, 61%; Oklahoma, 61%; Nebraska, 54%; 
— Canada, 150%; Alberta, Canada, 150 %; Manitoba, Canada, 
150%. : 

We are shipping over 150 cars a day. 

In spite of that, we are over 5000 cars behind our ‘immediate 
shipping orders.” 

If you are in the market for a car examine this Overland at once. 

It costs 30% less than any other similar car made, and in most 
cases is bigger, better made, more powerful, more comfortable, more 
serviceable and more completely equipped than any of the average 
$1200 cars manufactured. : 

There is an Overland dealer near you. Look him up and ask to 
see this car—the best buy in America. Catalogue on request to the 
factory. Please address Dept. 99 











The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Self-starter Remy Magneto 
30 Horsepower Warner 


5-Passenger wie “i = z= i | i Speedometer 


Touring li .- ; > 1<f ‘a is | Mohair Top and 
110-inch Wheel @ Set en Re Xe Boot 














\ i Clear Vision, Rain 
Timken Bearings RF Wi) Vision Wind-Shield 


Center Control Prest-O-Lite Tank 









































